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THE  JOY  IN  LIVING 

0  thou  sweet  messenger  of  Heaven-sent  love 
Which  throbs  within  my  being: 

They  call  Thee  Life. 

How  true,  how  strange,  how  sure  are  thine  own 
beatings. 

1  ask  not  why;   I  know,  I  feel  the  reason, 
That  being  as  thou  art  is  all  I  need. 

It  surely  would  be  treason  to  question 
Why  or  when  or  how  thou  dids't  possess  me. 

Sufficient  is  to  know  I  have  thee 
•»  Given  freely  to  me  as  all 
*>  God's  treasures  with  such    lavish    hand    are 
^.  given. 

♦  *  I  live,  I  know  I  have  the  gift 
a;  Greater  than  all  my  senses  can  imagine. 
Si  Without  my  asking  have  I  not  received 

That  great  and  glorious  thing  I  know  as  life? 

And  through  my  pulses  surges  the  vivid  con- 

»j        sciousness  of  it. 
^^ 
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That  it  is  Heaven-sent  also  do  I  know; 

For  over  all  my  body,  all  my  brain  and  senses 

hangs  the  sweet 
Influence  of  power,  so  great,  so  lasting,  loving, 

sure, 
Which  I  can  scarcely  fathom. 
In  all  the  strife  and  struggle  which  a  world 

so  strange 
Can  give  me  as  a  field  of  action,  , 

Do  I  feel  the  more  the 
Magnitude  of  power  over  life. 
The  love  which  is  sufficient  reason  for  the 

faith    in   justice, 
Yielding  patience  and  serenity  of  trust. 
So  with  a  buoyant  step  and  smiling  face 
I  do  awake  to  the  gratitude  I  feel 
And  Joy  in  Living. 
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DREAM  LIFE  FOR  CHILDREN 


ELIZA 

CHAPTER  I 

IN  a  great  room  of  a  great  house  in  Phila- 
delphia, looking  from  a  great  window, 
out  into  the  great  world,  stood,  one 
dreary  morning,  a  wee  little  boy. 

It  rained! 

The  little  boy's  eyes  were  sad,  and  his  heart 
was  lonely ;  but  his  sorrow  was  not  due  to  the 
rain,  for  a  greater  trouble  than  that  had  this 
small  lad. 

He  had  lost  his  cat. 

Far  and  wide  had  he  searched,  up  and  down 
the  stairs,  and  in  the  rooms  above  and  below, 
but  no  trace  could  he  find  of  his  dear  Tom. 
Now,  Charlie — the  little  boy's  name  was 
Charlie — ^loved  Tom  with  all  his  heart,  and 
upon  rainy  days  Tom  was  his  constant  com- 
panion. 

Moreover,  Charlie  had  lost  faith  in  human- 
kind, for  he  was  sure  the  housekeeper  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble;  and  deep 
down  in  his  boots,  and  throughout  his  entire 
system,  he  was  possessed  of  one  idea — 
Tom  hadrCt  gone  away;    he'd  been  carried  off, 

11 
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A  very  sad  face  indeed  had  dear  little 
Charlie    this    morning. 

Out  into  the  great  world  he  looked  and 
longed;  but  no,  there  was  no  hope,  no  sun- 
shine; and  Charlie's  lovely  blue  eyes  almost 
filled  with  tears;  and  little  gasps  came  un- 
willingly from  his  throat;  and  he  clutched 
Eliza  tightly  with  his  left  hand  to  make  sure 
that  the  housekeeper  hadn't  spirited  her 
away  also. 

Eliza  was  not  his  little  sister,  for  Charlie 
had  no  little  sister,  nor  little  brother,  and  no 
mother,  and  almost  no  father — or  so  it  seemed 
to  Charlie,  for  his  father  was  usually  away 
when  he  was  awake.  So  a  very  sad  little  boy 
he  had  reason  to  be,  only  that  he  was  healthy, 
and  bright  and  sunny  in  temperament,  and 
was  used  to  his  lonely  life;  and  with  Tom 
and  Eliza  for  company  he  was  generally 
happy. 

But  Tom  was  gone!  and  Eliza  had  so  little 
to  say.  Now,  Eliza  was — yes,  you've  guessed 
it,  a  doll. 

Not  a  * 'regulation"  doll;  that  would  not 
have  suited  Charlie  at  all.  There  were  many 
* 'regulation"  dolls  up  in  the  nursery — ^French 
dolls,  and  those  with  hair  and  teeth,  and  some 
who  could  squeak  "Mamma" — but  Eliza 
was  just  a  knit  doll,  all  worsted,  with  a 
streaked  knit  face,  and  boot-button  eyes, 
and  hair  made  of  raveled-out  yarn. 
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Eliza  always  seemed  to  understand  Charlie's 
troubles.  He  would  talk  to  her,  and  her  sad 
streaked  face  would  look  to  him  as  if  she  said, 
**Never  mind,  dear,  I'm  your  friend." 

So  to-day,  as  Charlie  gazed  out  of  the 
window  upon  the  dreary  scene  in  the  street, 
he  held  Eliza  closely;  and  all  at  once,  she 
spoke  right  up  and  said,  "Don't  you  remember 
the  cat  up  in  the  garret,  dear?" 

Indeed  he  did,  that  lovely  black  cat  with 
its  sleek  arched  back  and  limpid  green  eyes. 

Why,  yes!  hadn't  he  and  Tom  and  Eliza 
been  up  there  only  a  short  time  ago!  and,  well! 
it's  wonderful  how  the  sunshine  can  creep  into 
a  little  boy's  heart  just  by  a  suggestion  from 
a  woolen  doll;  but  this  was  often  the  case 
with  Charlie,  for  Eliza  did  seem  to  have  some 
of  the  most  delightful  and  original  ideas. 
Surely  she  was  like  no  other  person  in  the 
world,  and  really  at  times,  she  was  brilliant. 

He  kissed  her  fondly,  for  Charlie  was  a 
sweet,  loving  little  soul,  and  although  Eliza 
showed  no  particular  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion in  her  face,  she  did  venture  another  of 
her  charming  suggestions.  * 'Let's  go  up- 
stairs, at  once,  and  see  that  cat." 

It  was  only  a  picture  cat,  and  it  always 
stayed  perched  upon  Aunt  Isabel's  shoulder; 
but  it  did  resemble  Tom,  and  had  a  very 
welcoming  look  in  its  green  eyes. 

Aunt  Isabel  with  her  soft  black  hair  and 
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strange  narrow  eyes  sat  in  the  picture,  and 
that  cat,  Elfrieda  by  name,  with  her  back 
well-arched,  was  evidently  very  happy,  as  she 
nestled  up  against  Aunt  Isabel's  head. 

So  up  the  stairs  Charlie  trudged,  dragging 
Eliza  by  the  arm,  and  stopping  occasionally 
to  listen,  thinking  the  housekeeper  might  call 
him  back. 

But  no!  He  reached  the  garret-door  in 
safety,  only  to  meet  with  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  finding  it  locked. 

This  was  too  cruel. 

"Pound  on  it,"  said  Eliza. 

Of  what  use?  There  was  no  one  to  open 
it  from  the  inside,  and  so  poor  little  Charlie 
lay  down  upon  the  rug  before  the  door  and 
waited.  There  was  nothing  to  wait  for;  and, 
then  again,  there  was  nothing  to  go  downstairs 
for ;   and  so  he  lay  and  waited  a  long,  long  time. 

"Pound  on  it,"  said  Eliza  again  and  again, 
until  at  last  up  rose  Charlie,  and  he  did  pound 
on  it  well;  he  banged  and  pounded  with  his 
little  fists,  and  he  even  kicked  on  it. 

This  seemed  to  please  Eliza,  for  in  spite 
of  her  placid  expression  of  countenance,  Eliza 
had  force;  and  Charlie  had  often  noticed 
that  his  very  worst  tempers  and  most  direct 
disobedience  were  generally  prompted  by 
Eliza.  She  would  not  be  put  down,  and  she 
was  not  one  bit  afraid  of  the  housekeeper. 

Once  she  had  said  very  plainly  to  Charlie, 
*'Hit  her,  she's  a  horrid  old  thing." 
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And  Charlie  had  hit  her,  and  said,  ^'You're 
a  horrid  old  thing." 

**Who  says  that?"  cried  the  housekeeper. 

* 'Eliza,"  said  Chariie. 

So  you  can  see  what  a  naughty  boy  the 
housekeeper  thought  Chariie  was,  when  it 
was  really  all  due  to  Eliza's  force. 

So  now,  when  Eliza  told  him  to  pound  on 
the  door,  he  did  so;  and  after  a  while  he  lay 
back  on  the  rug,  exhausted  by  his  efforts 
and    disappointment. 

When  he  had  become  quite  subdued,  and 
everything  in  the  house  seemed  quiet  and 
restful,  what  should  happen,  but  just  before 
Charlie's  astonished  eyes,  that  door  softly  and 
slowly  separated  from  its  frame,  and  swing- 
ing back  upon  its  hinges,  showed  a  long, 
narrow,  black  streak,  which  gradually  grew 
wider  and  wider,  until  at  last  a  pair  of  green 
eyes  slowly  appeared  in  the  opening,  growing 
more  and  more  distinct  as  Charlie  looked 
harder.  Strangely  enough,  they  seemed  to 
come  from  nowhere  in  particular,  only  just 
to  have  been  there  all  the  time,  but  that 
Charlie  hadn't  looked  hard  enough  to  see 
them. 

**Come  in,"  said  a  pleasant  voice,  exactly 
like  that  of  a  cat  when  she's  in  a  beguiling 
mood,  and  talks  as  she  often  does  to  children 
only. 

Now,  Tom,  Charlie's  cat,  had  never  talked, 
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SO  Charlie  was  not  used  to  holding  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  cat,  and  he  was  a  little  slow  at 
that  time  in  getting  used  to  new  things;  but 
Eliza  was  on  hand  as  usual,  and  Charlie 
needed  only  to  hear  her  say,  "Let's  go,  of 
course,"  and  he  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment. 

He  was  sure  this  was  the  cat,  Elfrieda,  out 
of  Aunt  Isabel's  picture,  and  the  very  person 
they  had  come  upstairs  to  see;  although  after 
he  was  really  in  the  garret-room  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  anything. 

He  was  very  anxious  to  know  if  this  were 
Elfrieda,  for  he  shouldn't  like  to  accept  an 
invitation  from  a  strange  cat.  He  felt  very 
well -acquainted  with  the  cat  in  the  picture; 
he  had  seen  her  many  times,  and,  in  fact, 
had  heard  all  about  her. 

His  father  had  told  him  that  Aunt  Isabel 
had  lived  many,  many  years  ago,  and  that 
she  had  had  that  cat  for  a  long  time,  and  was 
very  fond  of  her,  just  as  he  was  of  Tom;  and 
that  an  artist  had  suggested,  because  they 
both  had  such  narrow  green  eyes,  and  Aunt 
Isabel's  soft  black  hair  was  so  like  that  sleek 
jet  coat  of  Elfrieda's,  that  they  should  have 
their  portraits  taken  together. 

But  Charlie  couldn't  see  the  picture  and 
moreover  he  was  a  little  timid  in  that  great, 
dark  garret. 

Not  so  Eliza;  for  she  spoke  up  boldly  and 
said,  "Tell  the  cat  to  get  a  light;   this  is  atofuV 
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Charlie  really  trembled  for  fear  Elfrieda 
had  heard,  and  would  be  offended  at  such 
an  abrupt  command.  But  no,  she  didn't 
seem  to  have  heard. 

That  was  one  thing  strange  about  Eliza — 
she'd  say  things  right  out  loud  and  yet 
Charlie  had  noticed  no  one  seemed  to  hear 
her  but   himself. 

However,  he  politely  mentioned  to  the  cat 
that  he  shouldn't  be  so  liable  to  fall  about 
if  there  were  more  light. 

"Why,  certainly,  of  course,"  purred  the  cat, 
''we'll  have  more  light,  for  you  must  be  able 
to  see.  I  don't  need  much  myself,  and  later 
you  won't;  your  eyesight  will  improve." 

Then  Elfrieda  called  out  in  a  tone  which 
could  be  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
room:  "Light,  we  want  more  light!" 

Suddenly  there  was  a  strange,  fluttering 
sound  as  of  many  wings,  then  from  the  ceiling 
poured  down  soft  floods  of  light,  made  by  the 
millions  of  fireflies  which  seemed  suddenly 
to  exist  at  the  cat's  command. 

Oh,  it  was  beautiful!  Charlie  had  not 
thought  that  the  old  garret  was  such  a  de- 
lightful place.  It  was  large  and  high,  with 
its  festooned  cobwebs  swinging  in  beautiful 
curving  lines  from  its  walls  and  ceiling,  the 
changing  light  from  above  giving  a  soft,  hazy 
effect.  Then  the  old  pictures,  hung  about 
in    their    tarnished    frames,    seemed    vastly 
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more  enchanting  than  did  those,  in  the  gaudy 
splendor  of  their  new  gilt  frames,  downstairs. 

Yes,  there  in  the  picture  Aunt  Isabel  sat 
alone.  The  cat  was  Elfrieda,  after  all;  she'd 
just  come  down  out  of  the  picture  to  see  him. 
When  Charlie  looked  up  at  Aunt  Isabel,  she 
smiled,  and  appeared  to  know  all  about  it. 

How  lovely  this  was!  It  seemed  to  Charlie 
he'd  never  been  so  happy,  and  he  felt  so  over- 
joyed and  social  that  he  clutched  Eliza  in  a 
spasm  of  delight. 

**0h,  dear!"  said  Eliza.  ^*As  if  I  weren't 
hungry  enough  already,  why  it's  hours  since 
breakfast." 

So  it  was,  and  although  Charlie  hadn't 
thought  of  it  before,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
how  hungry  he  was  himself. 

He  never  could  mention  this  to  the  cat, 
who  was  walking  slowly  and  softly  about, 
purring  happily  and  giving  them  a  chance  to 
see  all  the  lovely  things  in  the  place. 

This  time,  however,  Charlie  was  sure  El- 
frieda had  heard  what  Eliza  said,  for  she  came 
very  close  to  him,  and  whispered,  "I've 
ordered  a  feast  to  be  spread  on  the  table 
here." 

Then  springing  lightly  upon  the  centre  of 
the  table,  she  said,  "Find  chairs,  I  never  use 
one  myself;  I  always  sit  on  the  table;  it's 
so  much  more  convenient  to  command  from." 

"Find  chairs!" 
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That  meant  that  both  he  and  Eliza  were 
to  sit  in  chairs.  Eliza  had  never  been  ac- 
customed to  sitting  alone. 

Would  she  sit  up?  Charlie  was  in  doubt; 
she'd  always  seemed  so  limp  in  her  body  to 
him — but  then,  there  was  that  inward  surety 
which  he  always  felt  in  regard  to  the  fact 
that  Eliza  had  force. 

He  hunted  about  to  find  a  chair,  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  was  no  easy  task;  for  al- 
though there  seemed  to  be  many  in  the 
garret,  they  were  of  all  sorts  and  conditions; 
some  had  only  two  legs,  and  some  had  no 
backs,  and  some  no  seats. 

As  a  means  of  beautifying  the  room,  they 
did  very  well,  being  particularly  artistic; 
but  as  a  means  of  holding  up  a  hungry  boy — 
well,  that  was  another  thing,  to  say  nothing 
of  holding  up  Eliza. 

To  his  amazement,  when  he  returned  to  the 
table — after  having  procured  a  child's  crib 
which  he  drew  up  alongside,  and  which  would 
serve  nicely  as  a  chair — yes,  to  his  great 
amazement,  he  saw  Eliza  pushing  her  own 
chair  up  to  the  table.  While  he  had  been 
using  both  hands  to  move  his  crib,  he  had 
laid  Eliza  down;  and  now  here  she  was 
struggling  along  with  a  chair  possessed  of  a 
back. 

This  was  fortunate,  for  Eliza  needed  a  back 
sadly.     Being  accustomed  to  be  held  by  one 
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hand,  she  had  developed  a  peculiarly  unsym- 
metrical  figure,  and  one  arm  had  stretched 
out  longer  than  the  other. 

But  when  Charlie  tried  to  lift  her  up  into 
the  chair,  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  heavy 
she  was,  and  he  never  had  seen  her  look  so 
large.  Eliza  didn't  have  much  muscle,  and 
Charlie  didn't  know  how  to  get  hold  of  her, 
so  it  was  a  difficult  undertaking;  but  when 
she  was  really  up  in  the  chair,  Charlie  burst 
right  out  in  the  most  uproarious  laughter. 

Even  Elfrieda  laughed  and  Aunt  Isabel's 
smile  broadened,  and  he — well,  even  you 
would  have  laughed  if  you  could  have  seen 
Eliza  in  that  chair. 

The  side  of  her  figure  where  the  long  arm 
was,  which  was  the  right  side,  bulged  out  in  a 
circular  manner;  whereas  the  side  where  the 
short  arm  was,  caved  in  to  fit;  and  her  head, 
with  those  raveled-out  curls,  hung  well  over 
to  the  left.  She  wore  a  blue  knit  waist,  and 
a  red  knit  skirt  with  an  embroidered  pattern 
of  yellow  knit  into  the  edge.  Her  fingers 
were  of  kid,  but  weren't  separated — which 
would  make  it  awkward  for  her  to  hold  a  fork ; 
but  her  face  was  beautiful — at  least  to  Charlie 
— for  no  one,  now,  was  so  close  to  his  heart  as 
Eliza. 

Well,  he  laughed  and  laughed  and  even 
after  he'd  seated  himself  at  the  table,  he 
laughed  so  hard  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell 
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over  against  the  rails  of  the  crib,  for  every 
time  he  looked  at  Eliza,  she  seemed  funnier 
than  ever  to  him.  Fortunate  it  was  that  he 
was  fenced  into  his  crib,  because  he  got  so 
weak  from  laughter  that  he  might  have  fallen 
out. 

At  last,  however,  he  opened  his  eyes  wide 
enough  to  notice  something — something  very 
peculiar  about  Eliza.  Of  course  he  wasn't 
expecting  her  to  laugh;  she  never  did;  but 
certainly  he  wasn't  expecting  her  to  look  so 
awfully  angry. 

How  her  eyes  snapped!  You  wouldn't 
have  thought  boot-buttons  could  snap  so; 
they  fairly  blazed  with  anger,  and  her  woolen 
cheeks  were  actually  flaming  red. 

Charlie  was  horrified. 

Suppose  Eliza  should  really  grow  to  hate 
him,  and  she,  his  only  friend!  He  certainly 
had  been  rude.  He  wouldn't  have  behaved 
so  towards  another  living  being. 

His  laughter  suddenly  ceased. 

Then  Elfrieda  spoke,  "Our  dinner  is  served 
in  courses.  We  have  soup  first  of  course, 
mice-tail  soup,  a  great  dainty  with  us,  and 
then  we  have  for  a  relish,  catsup.  Will  you 
have  some?" 

Now,  this  was  too  bad. 

A  feast  indeed! 

"What  else  do  you  have?"  Charlie  asked 
timidly. 
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"Roast  tenderloin  of  mouse,"  answered 
Elfrieda,  * 'milk-punch,  cat-nip  salad,  fricassee 
of  canaries'  tongues,  and  for  dessert — well, 
many  things  you'll  enjoy,  but  most  famous  as 
a  delicacy  is  bird's  nest  pudding  garnished 
with  the  young  birds,  very  agreeable  especially 
to  young  people.     Shall  I  order  the  soup?" 

''Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!"  thought  Charlie. 
*'I  do  wish  Eliza  would  speak." 

Whereupon  she  did. 

"You  have  other  things  in  your  larder,  mis- 
tress Elfrieda,  of  course.  We  have  lived  so 
long  downstairs,  that  we  do  not  know  all  the 
sweets  of  higher  life;  and  my  mouth  is  so 
small,  I  am  obliged  to  live  quite  differently 
from  the  average  mortal.  Would  you  permit 
me  to  suggest  something  for  myself?" 

"That's  it,"  thought  Charlie,  '*Eliza  has 
the  right  idea,  and  we'll  have  a  real  feast  after 
all." 

But  the  more  he  thought,  the  farther  he  was 
from  being  able  to  guess  what  Eliza  could  eat. 
She  couldn't  drink  milk,  and  certainly  her 
mouth  was  too  small  for  almost  anything,  and 
he  was  sure  she  had  no  teeth;  moreover,  if 
she  tried  to  stretch  her  mouth  the  stitches 
might  break,  and  then  her  face  would  all  un- 
ravel, just  as  she  had  unraveled  and  that  long 
line  had  run  down  her  neck  once,  when  he 
broke  a  stitch  with  a  pin. 

And   what   did    Eliza   order?     Because   of 
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course  Elfrieda  gave  her  permission.  Now, 
what  did  she  order? 

Why,  flannel  cakes  of  course. 

One  must  eat  according  to  one's  constitu- 
tion, and  EHza's  constitution  was  all  wool. 

These  flannel  cakes  did  seem  so  dry  and 
unpalatable  to  Charlie,  that  he  couldn't 
resist  suggesting — "Do  have  molasses  with 
them." 

But  Eliza  said  she  thought  yam  would 
be  much  more  to  her  taste,  and  Elfrieda  said, 

''Of  course,  I'll  give  you  a  little  yarn  later." 

Before  she  began,  she  proposed  Charlie 
should  order  his  dinner  just  as  he  chose.  Of 
course,  she  realized  that  his  constitution  was 
very  different  from  either  hers  or  Eliza's. 

He  was  such  a  sweet,  sunny -haired  little 
fellow,  a  ring  from  Heaven's  blue  in  each  eye, 
and  a  skin  which  seemed  made  of  rose-petals; 
and  that  clear  little  round  mouth  was  surely 
colored  by  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  angels' 
lips  when  they  kissed  him. 

Yes,  indeed,  the  sweetest  nectar  must  pass 
between  those  lips,  the  daintiest  fruits  must 
those  dear  little  white  teeth  nibble.  But 
leave  that  to  Charlie — ^he  knew  what  he 
wanted;  and  then  he  had  never  ordered  a 
feast  himself  before. 

Elfrieda  lifted  her  green  eyes  upward  and 
her  sweet  voice  as  well,  and  commanded  music. 

Myriads  of  tiny  birds  blended  their  notes 
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in  most  beautiful  harmony.  Oh,  so  soft  and 
sweet  and  soothing,  now  joyful,  then  just 
lulling  one  to  the  sweetest  bliss  of  forgetful- 
ness.  This  was  as  Charlie  remembered  it 
afterward,  and  told  it  to  his  friends — he  was 
in  the  land  of  "forgettery."  He'd  forgotten 
all  his  sorrows  and  he'd  even  forgotten  the 
housekeeper. 

When  the  dinner  was  served,  and  the  music 
had  changed  to  a  sweet  accompaniment,  while 
the  fireflies  fluttered  their  soft  radiance  over 
the  scene,  and  the  cobwebs  floated  in  gentle 
waves,  keeping  time  with  the  lovely  tones 
of  the  tiny  birds — then  was  the  "forgettery" 
complete. 

It  took  Eliza,  struggling  against  such  odds, 
as  long  to  consume  her  flannel  cakes  as  it 
did  Elfrieda  to  finish  her  many  dainty  courses ; 
but  at  last,  their  hunger  satisfied,  Eliza  longed 
for  the  yarn  which  Elfrieda  had  promised. 

In  her  soft,  sleepy  voice  Elfrieda  told  her 
yarn;  it  was  a  short  one  of  the  days  of  her 
childhood,  but  as  she  told  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing event  of  her  life,  of  the  danger  she  en- 
countered when  she  caught  her  first  mouse, 
she  was  somewhat  surprised  and  chagrined, 
when  she  came  to  an  end,  to  find  that  her 
guests  had  been  soothed  to  slumber  and  were 
reclining  at  their  ease — dear  little  Charlie, 
very  comfortable  in  his  crib,  and  Eliza  hanging 
in  a  limp  and  helpless  manner  upon  the  back 
of  her  chair. 
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As  Elfrieda  ceased  speaking  they  both 
awoke,  and  taking  quickly  a  sitting  position, 
were  amazed  to  find  themselves  in  their 
peculiar    surroundings. 

*'Be  comforted,  my  friends,"  spoke  El- 
frieda. "Sleep  came  sweetly  to  you,  and  it  is 
perhaps  well,  for  I  have  prepared  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  for  you,  that  at  the  end  you 
may  find  greater  enjoyment  yet." 


CHAPTER  II 

For  a  long  time  Charlie  could  not  realize 
who  he  was,  or  where  he  was,  or  even  why  he 
was  there. 

He'd  been  asleep,  of  course,  for  here  he  was 
in  a  crib;  and  then  he  remembered  the  cat, 
and  then,  yes,  he  remembered  the  feast; 
and  opening  his  blue  eyes  to  their  fullest 
extent,  he  found  the  room,  which  should 
have  been  the  garret,  to  be  a  very  large  place 
indeed,  much  larger  than  it  had  seemed  to 
him  before,  and  filled  with,  oh!  so  many 
people — for  all  the  living  things  were  people 
to   Charlie. 

The  tiny  birds  and  fireflies  now  near  him, 
had  been  before  way  up  in  the  ceiling;  and 
there  were  also  many  fairies  moving  about 
noiselessly ;  Charlie  hoped  nothing  would  hap- 
pen to  change  it  all,  for  he  was  so  happy. 

In  spite  of  his  wish,  a  great  clanging  of  bells 
fell  upon  the  air;  and  although  the  sound  was 
sweet-toned  and  deep,  it  brought  a  feeling 
of  terror  to  Charlie  and  Eliza,  who  instantly 
found  themselves  standing  upon  the  floor, 
and  clasping  hands  tightly. 

Charlie  who  was  by  nature  a  timid  little 
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fellow,  was  much  relieved  to  find  that  Eliza 
was  as  big  as  he;  and  instead  of  being  the 
limp  creature  she  usually  was,  she  held  his 
hand  with  a  firm  grasp,  which  immediately- 
aroused  his  most  daring  and  courageous 
instincts. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered senses,  he  tried  to  find  Elfrieda;  but 
no  cat  could  he  see.  Her  voice  he  heard 
distinctly,  and  holding  tightly  to  Eliza,  he 
forced  his  way  as  best  he  could  through  the 
great  throng  of  living  beings  with  which 
the  garret  was  filled. 

The  same  old  garret  it  was,  of  course,  but 
oh!   how  different  it  seemed  to  him  now! 

Radiant  with  life  and  beauty,  and  in  place 
of  what  had  once  seemed  to  him  only  rubbish 
piled  high  against  the  sides  of  the  room,  rose 
four  grand  walls,  decorated  in  the  most 
fantastic  style. 

One  thing  Charlie  was  anxious  to  know;  if 
Aunt  Isabel  were  there. 

Oh,  how  he  hoped  she  might  be  and  witness 
this  magnificence;  and  struggling  onward, 
with  Eliza  pulling  strongly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  he  reached,  at  last,  a  position  where 
he  could  see  Aunt  Isabel's  face. 

For  a  long  time  he  had  felt  sorry  for  her, 
shut  up  as  she  was  here  in  the  old  garret, 
and  thought  she  must  be  very  lonely.  She 
had  Elfrieda;  and  of  course  when  Elfrieda 
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loved  her  so  devotedly,  she  had  some  comfort ; 
but  Charlie  had  never  imagined  such  scenes 
could  be,  as  these  which  were  right  here  before 
his  eyes. 

Aunt  Isabel  smiled  back  at  him  as  he  looked 
at  her,  and  Charlie  saw  that  Elfrieda  was  not 
in  the  picture  with  her,  perched  on  her  shoul- 
der as  usual. 

But  Eliza  seemed  greatly  troubled,  she  was 
twitching  about  in  the  most  bewildering  way, 
and  tugging  at  Charlie's  hand,  although  not 
saying  a  word. 

When  he  turned  his  head,  Charlie  discovered 
the  cause  of  her  trouble. 

A  great  white  hen  was  following  them  about 
and  every  now  and  then  was  pecking  at  the 
yellow  trimming  of  Eliza's  skirt.  Eliza's 
cheeks  had  turned  pallid,  which  was,  to  say 
the  least,  very  unbecoming;  and  her  yarn 
hair  was  making  an  effort  to  stretch  itself  out 
of  its  kinks  and  stand  on  end. 

Eliza  was  speechless  from  fright. 

Charlie,  himself,  was  not  much  used  to 
hens;  being  a  little  city  boy,  shut  up  much 
of  the  time  in  the  house,  his  experience  with 
hens  was  limited. 

He  was  not  quite  sure  whether  it  was  best 
to  coax  them,  or  to  try  to  drive  them  away; 
then  this  was  such  a  large  hen;  would  she  be 
driven? 

It  seemed  doubtful  to  little  Charlie,  but  he 
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was  quite  as  brave  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
Hfe.  At  the  time  the  bell  rang,  when  with 
Eliza  grown  large,  he  had  started  out  with 
her  by  the  hand,  he  had  felt  prepared  for 
almost  anything;  but  now  he  began  to  fear 
that  Eliza  might  at  any  moment  grow  into 
her  former  limp  condition,  and  then — !  But 
there  was  no  time  for  thought.  Something 
must  be  done;  for  the  hen  kept  constantly 
making  great  strong  dives  at  that  yellow 
edging. 

Charlie  couldn't  quite  understand  why 
Eliza  was  so  terribly  frightened.  Of  course 
it  wasn't  just  pleasant  to  have  your  only  dress 
torn;  but  then  that  yellow  edging  wasn't 
much  any  way,  and  the  dress  would  look  quite 
as  pretty  without  it. 

But  suppose  that  hen  should  step  on  your 
feet! 

"Oh,  please.  Miss  Hen,  do  go  away  from 
Eliza,"  begged  Charlie;  for  he'd  determined 
not  to  anger  her,  and  she  was  such  an  im- 
perious looking  creature,  it  would  never  do  to 
try  to  drive  her  off. 

He  had  heard  of  people  saying  "shoo"  to 
hens;  so  when  he  found  that  she  paid  no 
attention  to  his  polite  request  to  go  away, 
but  pecked  away  more  viciously  than  ever, 
and  run  as  fast  as  he  could,  there  seemed  no 
chance  to  get  away  from  her,  then  he  did 
say  "shoo,"  but  it  was  rather  faint;  and  as 
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he  was  getting  very  much  out  of  breath, 
running  and  struggling  so,  the  "shoo"  became 
fainter  and  fainter. 

Round  and  round  the  room,  he  and  Eliza 
ran.  He  felt  sure  he  stepped  upon  fairies 
in  his  wild  endeavors,  and  Eliza  was  getting 
warm. 

She  wasn't  dressed  for  such  active  exercise. 
She  was  a  cold-weather  doll  any  way,  and 
here  in  fairy -land  where  all  was  warmth,  and 
all  the  people  lived  so  near  to  nature,  Eliza 
was  beginning  to  look  very  much  out  of  place. 

On  one  thing  Charlie  was  determined — 
they  must  find  Elfrieda. 

There  seemed  no  way  to  ask  any  of  these 
people,  who  conversed  among  themselves 
easily  enough ;  though  Charlie  could  not  under- 
stand what  they  said. 

At  last,  out  of  breath,  and  overheated, 
frightened  almost  to  death,  they  stumbled 
upon  the  chair  which  Eliza  had  used  to  sit 
in  at  the  feast.  They  climbed  upon  the  edge 
to  rest  themselves,  and  to  their  great  dis- 
turbance, the  hen  flew  up  and  sat  down  beside 
them. 

Now,  Charlie  would  have  expected  her  to 
perch  upon  the  back  of  the  chair. 

Not  she!  she  simply  sat  down  and  quite 
as  close  to  Eliza  as  she  could  well  get. 

If  Eliza  had  only  spoken,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  hard  to  bear;  but  not  one  word  would 
she  speak. 
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Charlie  had  become  so  accustomed  to  de- 
pend upon  her  suggestions,  that  he  felt  now 
in  a  case  of  emergency  like  this  it  would  be 
very  comforting  to  have  a  little  help;  but  he 
was  beginning  to  realize  that  he  must  depend 
upon  himself,  alone. 

Moreover,  the  hen  crowded.  It  isn't  just 
pleasant  when  you're  tired  and  warm,  to 
have  to  sit  upon  the  edge  of  a  chair  with  a 
woolen  doll;  but  to  have  that  great,  white 
hen  crowd  herself  in  there  and  push  was,  in- 
deed,   annoying. 

At  last  Charlie  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
surprising  himself,  he  turned  about  quickly 
and  struck  the  hen  hard  on  her  wing. 

* 'There!"  said  the  hen,  *'Now  you've  done 
it.     No  one  is  ever  allowed  to  strike  me." 

''Then  stop  crowding,"  said  Charlie. 

"But  that's  what  I'm  here  for.  Queen 
Elfrieda  pays  me  a  regular  salary  to  crowd 
out  all  obnoxious  persons." 

"Obnoxious  persons,  indeed!  I  never  was 
called  that  before,"  said  Charlie,  and  the 
tears  sprang  to  his  eyes  at  once. 

"Well,"  said  the  hen,  "I  don't  mean  you 
so  much,  but  this — this  girl  here,  your  friend 
or  sister,  she's  one  of  the  most  peculiar  per- 
sons we've  had  here  for  a  long  time,  and  I'm 
sure  Queen  Elfrieda  wouldn't  want  her  at 
all." 

Now,  Charlie  knew  Eliza  better  than  the 
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hen  did,  and  he  remembered  her  terrible 
temper  when  he  laughed  at  her  first  attempt 
to  sit  up  in  a  chair,  and  he  began  to  quake  for 
fear  she  would  take  offense.  He  dared  not 
look  at  her.  He  remembered  how  those 
boot-button  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  he  wondered 
why  she  didn't  say  something  to  that  hen. 

But  all  was  silent.  That  is,  silent  as  far 
as  they  were  concerned. 

The  tiny  birds  made  music  in  the  air,  and 
the  fairies  moved  about  and  greeted  each 
other  as  if  they'd  been  long  separated,  while 
in  certain  spaces  on  the  floor  they  danced 
upon  their  feet,  and  in  other  spaces  in  the  air 
they  fluttered  about  upon  their  tinj^  wings, 
and  made  most  beautiful  cotillion  figures. 

Charlie  longed  to  sit  and  listen  and  watch, 
but  this  disagreeable  hen  did  make  him  so 
uncomfortable,  for  now  that  she'd  stopped 
talking,  she  kept  on  pushing,  and  it  seemed 
to  get  warmer  and  warmer  every  moment. 

Suddenly  Eliza  threw  her  head  forward 
upon  her  folded  arms  and  burst  into  tears. 

Oh,  how  she  sobbed!     It  was  heart-rending. 

''Dear  Eliza,"  said  Charlie.  ''Don't,  oh, 
don't  cry;  just  tell  me  what  we  can  do." 

But  no  word  would  Eliza  speak,  only  sob, 
sob  in  the  most  unbearable  manner. 

"You  naughty  old  hen!"  said  Charlie. 
"You've  done  this!  You,  paid  to  crowd  out 
obnoxious  persons,   indeed!    And  who  is  to 
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crowd  you  out?  And  you  say  Queen  El- 
frieda  pays  you.  Who  is  Queen  Elfrieda, 
pray,  and  where  is  she?" 

At  that,  the  hen  flew  down  upon  the  floor, 
and  started  up  such  a  cackhng;  then  some- 
times running,  and  sometimes  flying,  she  made 
off. 

Eliza  was  so  surprised  and  overjoyed  to 
find  her  gone  that  she  quieted  her  sobbing. 

Then,  brokenly,  she  said,  "Oh,  Charlie, 
I  must  tell  you.  Why  I  was  so  frightened  is 
not  because  the  hen  crowded  so,  but  because — 
oh — because  of  a  terrible  secret.  I  can  bear 
it  alone  no  longer,  I  must  tell  you.  It  did 
not  matter  so  much  downstairs  where  we 
always  knew  what  kind  of  people  we  were 
going  to  meet,  but  up  here,  where  there  are  all 
kinds — some  peculiar  and  even  obnoxious, 
like  that  awful  hen — "  and  then  Eliza  broke 
down  again. 

She  couldn't  think  of  that  hen  without 
bursting  into  tears.  Her  head  fell  over  upon 
her  arms  again  and  sob  after  sob  shook  her 
whole  body. 

She  managed  to  get  the  hand  attached  to  the 
long  arm  around  where  she  could  place  it  in 
Charlie's  for  sympathy,  but  the  silence  was 
broken  only  by  those  heart-rending  sobs. 

Charlie  noticed  the  kinks  were  all  coming 
out  of  her  yarn -hair  around  her  forehead,  just 
as  it  will  on  little  girls  when  they  get  warm 
and   cry. 
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He  dreaded  to  have  her  personal  appearance 
affected,  and  he  began  to  wonder  if  the  dye 
in  the  worsted,  of  which  her  face  was  knit, 
would  run;  because,  in  that  case,  Eliza  would 
never  look  like  herself  again,  and  as  has  been 
said  before,  Eliza's  face  was  beautiful  to 
Charlie. 

"But  the  secret!"  said  Charlie,  * 'Eliza,  do 
stop  crying,  do,  and  tell  me  the  secret.  What 
is  it?  Why  were  you  so  afraid?  Was  it 
because  she  pecked  at  your  dress?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Eliza.  "I  shouldn't  have 
been  so  afraid  of  her  for  that.  I  could  have 
scared  her  off.  I  could  have  said  'shoo' 
better  than  you  did.  But — oh — it's  all  on 
account  of  my  terrible  secret." 

And  then  another  convulsion  began. 

"Oh,  do  tell  me,  Eliza,"  begged  Charlie. 

"Well,  you  see,"  and  Eliza  sat  up,  and  not 
having  a  handkerchief,  dried  her  eyes  with  the 
ruffle  on  the  edge  of  her  sleeve. 

"You  see  it  was  this  way.  You  played  ball 
with  me  one  day  down  in  the  nursery,  and 
tossed  me  for  Tom  to  run  after  me  and  scratch 
me  about.  At  last  he  tore  a  great  place  in 
my  back  and  the  knitting  unraveled  and  all 
my  woolen  stuffing  fell  out.  You  know  they 
fill  dolls  with  woolen  wadding.  So  then  you 
and  Tom  tossed  me  about  some  more,  and 
then  went  off  and  left  me. 

"After  a  long  time  the  housekeeper  came  up 
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and  she  picked  me  up,  and  said,  'Oh!  that 
destructive  child!  Here's  the  new  doll,  which 
his  father  so  lately  gave  him,  destroyed.  It's 
a  shame!  She's  all  come  to  pieces.  If  I  only 
had  something  to  stuff  her  with,  I'd  mend  her. 
Now,  what  could  I  fill  her  with!  Saw-dust 
would  do,  but  I  don't  think  we  have  any; 
some  kind  of  grain  would  do.  Yes,  corn,  we 
have  some  corn,  that  will  do.' 

"So  the  housekeeper  rang  the  bell  and  when 
the  maid  came,  she  told  her  about  it,  and  to 
bring  up  some  corn  at  once,  only  she  did  wish 
she  had  saw-dust  instead.  Then  a  dish  of  it 
was  sent  up,  and  the  housekeeper  took  me 
and  filled  me  up,  and  mended  me,  and  I  was 
as  good  as  ever — until  I  came  up  here,  and 
Charlie,"  then  Eliza  bent  over  and  whispered 
confidentially,  "I  do  believe  that  hen  knew 
that  I  was  stuffed  with  corn.  Oh,  dear! 
if  the  housekeeper  had  only  had  some  saw-dust 
that  day.  Oh,  dear;  oh,  dear."  And  Eliza 
fell  to  sobbing  again. 

Charlie  looked  up,  for  there  was  a  terrible 
commotion  going  on.  All  the  time  Eliza 
had  been  telling  her  story,  the  fairies  had  not 
paid  the  slightest  attention  to  them,  but  now 
all  the  fairies  of  the  air,  and  all  the  fairies 
of  the  floor  were  lined  up  in  two  parallel  rows, 
as  if  making  way  for  some  great  personage 
to  pass,  and  in  the  opening  path,  came  running 
and  springing  and  hopping  and  flying  that 
great  old  white  hen. 
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Poor  Eliza! 

Charlie  jumped  down  from  the  chair  and 
stood  before  her,  to  try  to  shield  her  from 
the  awful  creature,  for  now  he  knew  that  if 
the  hen  once  broke  through  that  weak  woolen 
knitting  she  could  just  eat  Eliza  all  up.  His 
dear  and  last  friend  would  be  no  more — a  prey 
to  the  appetite  of  that  great  white  cannibal. 

*^Shoo!"  said  he.  ''Go  off.  We're  going 
away.  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  find  the  door, 
we're  going.  If  you  think  us  such  obnoxious 
persons,  we'll  go  away;  but  we  won't  be 
driven." 


CHAPTER  III 

Almost  before  Charlie  had  finished  speaking, 
he  saw  the  Queen  walking  along  in  her  stately- 
manner. 

The  hen,  acting  as  her  advance  guard,  had 
made  a  passage  through  the  room  for  her,  and 
was,  in  fact,  guiding  her  toward  our  two  sad 
and  distressed  little  friends.  The  hen  cer- 
tainly had  a  very  triumphant  manner,  but  the 
Queen  stretched  out  her  hand  in  most  gracious 
welcome. 

**My  dear,  dear  friends,"  said  she.  "How 
happened  it  that  you  lost  me  and  went  astray? 
Ah!  this  is  too  bad.  You  seem  so  unhappy, 
so  distressed,  and  oh,  my  poor  sweet  girl," 
and  she  laid  her  soft,  black  paw  caressingly 
upon  Eliza's  head,  ''you  seem  completely 
overcome.  Be  quiet,  all  is  well,  and  we 
are  quite  ready  to  set  out  upon  our  journey." 

All  this  time  the  hen,  with  a  wondering  ex- 
pression upon  her  face,  looked  on. 

The  Queen  continued,  "Allow  me  to  present 
to  you,  my  friends,  my  commanding  officer. 
Miss  Hen,  a  most  worthy  soul  and  absolutely 
devoted  to  my  service." 
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The  hen  stepped  forward  and  curtsied  low 
and  respectfully;  and  as  if  trying  to  make 
amends  for  her  previous  rude  manners,  she 
spoke  a  few  pleasant  words. 

To  Charlie  and  Eliza  the  scene  was  most 
wonderful. 

They  were  able  to  recognize  the  cat,  El- 
frieda,  in  the  Queen,  but,  oh,  what  a  change! 

Her  sleek  back  was  transformed  into  a  long, 
flowing  robe  of  jet  black  velvet,  which  ended 
in  a  train  that  with  every  turn  which  the 
Queen  made  took  the  movements  of  her  former 
graceful,  serpentine  tail.  Her  head  was  poised 
in  a  most  regal  manner  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  about  the  neck  was  a  great,  white  ruff. 
Her  ears  were  prolonged  upward,  and  rising 
from  her  brow  in  a  great  cross  between  them, 
was  a  tiara  of  most  splendid  diamonds  which 
blazed  and  flashed  in  changing  colors  of  light ; 
while  from  Elfrieda's  narrow  eyes  shot  even 
more  brilliant  gleams  of  firelight. 

Her  velvet  sleeves  were  edged  with  soft 
white  ruffles,  from  which  her  black  paws  pro- 
truded, and  from  the  shoulders  hung  long, 
flowing  wing-sleeves  lined  with  white  satin. 
Upon  her  breast  diamonds,  set  in  most  fan- 
tastic designs,  shone  forth. 

Gracious,  indeed,  was  she  to  our  little 
friends. 

Happy  in  the  brightness  of  her  presence, 
Charlie  and  Eliza,  hand  in  hand,  rose  at  her 
bidding. 
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The  hen,  somewhat  crestfallen,  took  her 
place  beside  them;  then  Elfrieda  lifted  her 
paw,  and  dead  silence  reigned. 

In  a  low,  far-reaching  voice,  she  said,  ''Now 
for  our  journey,  be  ready,  friends,  we  leave/* 

Charlie  saw  four  solid  blank  walls,  but  look 
as  hard  as  he  could,  he  could  see  no  door. 

How  were  they  to  get  out! 

But  the  Queen  said,  "Let  the  walls 
crumble!" 

And  crumble  they  did.  Not  noisily  and 
heavily  falling,  no  explosion,  no  dust,  no  heaps 
of  shattered  masonry;  oh  no,  just  falling 
softly  out  of  place  and  disappearing,  just  as  if 
made  of  powder  and  that  invisible. 

The  procession  formed  itself  to  move. 

The  hen  ran  forward,  and  with  her  awkward, 
varying  gait,  she  started  out.  She  set  up  a 
distressing  squawk  which  ended  in  a  horrible 
monotonous  cackle.  Then  swinging  onward 
through  space  where  the  wall  had  been,  into 
the  darkness  and  silence  beyond,  she  disap- 
peared. 

When  distance  had  mellowed  the  discord- 
ant tones  of  the  hen's  cry,  the  Queen  stepped 
forward,  and  Charlie,  holding  tightly  to  Eliza's 
hand,  followed;  behind  them  came  the  fairies. 

As  they  passed  into  a  great  tunnel  which 
began  just  outside  where  the  wall  had  been, 
Charlie,  on  turning  his  head,  was  surprised 
to  see  that  the  fairies  had  suddenly  changed 
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into  fine,  healthy,  tailor-made  girls,  wearing 
short  skirts  and  good  stout  rubber-boots.  He 
thought  this  looked  as  if  they  were  to  en- 
counter rough  walking,  and  he  glanced  at  his 
thin  house  slippers  and  Eliza's  knit  shoes, 
such  as  invalids  wear  only  in  chambers. 

Charlie  was  not  one  to  borrow  trouble; 
besides  the  Queen  his  friend  and  entertainer, 
would,  of  course,  care  for  all  these  small 
things. 

Soon  they  came  upon  a  stream  of  water 
flowing  at  right  angles  to  their  path,  then  he 
saw  the  reason  for  the  short  skirts  and  rubber- 
boots. 

The  Queen  sprang  lightly  across  and  the 
fairies  waded  sturdily  through,  for  so  small 
a  matter  could  not  daunt  the  spirits  of  such 
up-to-date  girls;  but  Eliza  held  back  and 
Charlie  was  glad  to  wait  with  her. 

She  whispered  in  his  ear,  *'They  say  corn 
swells  if  dropped  in  water." 

Charlie  thought  her  knit  clothing  was  so 
elastic  that  swelling  would  not  be  very 
serious,  though  Eliza  was  quite  as  large  now 
as  it  was  best  for  her  to  be,  and  it  seemed 
to  Charlie  that  she  grew  faster  than  he  did. 

To  his  delight  he  saw  the  Queen  looking 
back  for  them,  and  knew  something  was  to  be 
done. 

Then  came  the  hen  flying  back  over  the 
water. 
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*'Just  mount  me,  good  friends/'  she  said. 
*'I'll  take  you  across." 

Eliza  shrank  back;  she  could  not  over- 
come her  fear  and  dislike  of  that  hen.  But 
the  hen  sat  down  and  Charlie  had  no  difficulty 
in  walking  right  up  on  her  back  and  dragging 
Eliza   unwillingly    along. 

To  his  horror,  when  the  hen  rose  and 
stretched  herself  up  on  her  long  legs,  Eliza 
in  a  new  convulsion  of  terror,  let  go  her  hold, 
and  just  as  they  were  immediately  over  the 
stream,  she  fell  head-long  into  the  water. 

When  they  landed  upon  the  other  bank, 
the  hen  seated  herself  to  let  Charlie  dismount ; 
she  then  waded  back  into  the  water,  and 
grasping  Eliza  firmly  in  her  beak,  drew  her 
out,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  faint  from  fright. 

"You'll  be  all  right  as  soon  as  we  are  out 
of  this,  and  you  get  dry,"  said  Charlie,  in  a 
comforting  tone. 

But  Eliza  whispered,  ''They  say  woolen 
shrinks  when  it's  wet." 

* 'Bless  me!"  thought  Charlie,  "corn  swells 
and  woolen  shrinks.  What  has  the  future  in 
store  for  us?" 

As  he  was  unable  to  answer  the  question 
with  any  satisfaction  to  himself,  he  wisely 
decided  to  wait  and  see. 

They  proceeded  on  their  journey,  the  hen 
taking  to  her  wings  over  the  heads  of  the 
tailor-made  girls  to  gain  time.     The  Queen, 
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purring  comforting  remarks  to  Charlie  and 
Eliza,  stepped  lightly  and  daintily  along  in 
front  of  them. 

The  gleam  of  Elfrieda's  diamonds  lighted 
the  tunnel  sufficiently  so  that  they  had  no 
trouble  in  making  their  advance. 

But  what  with  terror  and  worry  and  the 
long  walk,  being  so  little  accustomed  to 
tramping  as  they  were,  their  hearts  were  in- 
deed gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  spacious  and 
well-lighted  room  which  they  suddenly  entered 
as  they  came  around  a  bend  in  the  tunnel. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Elfrieda  led  the  way  under  the  great  arch- 
way at  the  end  of  the  room,  which  brought 
them  out  upon  a  broad  stretch  of  country, 
absolutely  open,  and  uncovered  but  by  the 
heavens  themselves. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  the  blue 
sky  seemed  to  Charlie  never  to  have  been  so 
beautiful.  The  ground  carpeted  with  the 
soft  green  velvet  grass,  the  trees  casting 
shadows  from  their  tender  spring  foliage,  gave 
him  a  sense  of  joy  greater  than  any  he  had 
ever  known. 

Then  they  all  sat  down  upon  the  ground  to 
rest  and  enjoy  themselves. 

Ah!  how  vastly  more  beautiful  was  this 
than  the  brilliant  scene  in  Elfrieda's  garret! 
yet  it  had  seemed  to  him  then  that  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful.  But  here,  his  whole 
heart  opened  out  in  its  love  for  nature. 

Out  into  the  distance  the  panorama  ex- 
tended. No  walls  closed  in  upon  them;  no 
ceiling  shut  them  down — all  was  open,  free, 
grand,  beautiful. 
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Suddenly  he  felt  Eliza  pulling  at  his  hand; 
he  heard  the  Queen  speaking  in  her  soft,  sweet 
accents,  and  he  knew  the  fairies  to  be  all  about 
them;  for  they  had  taken  up  their  natural 
bodies  again,  and  lived  in  the  bees,  the  birds, 
the  insects,  the  toads,  the  spiders,  the  ants, 
the  flies,  the  grasshoppers,  the  meadow-moles, 
the  bats,  and  all  the  dear  live  things  about 
him. 

The  soft  hum  of  the  insects,  the  glad  song 
of  the  meadow-lark,  the  melodious  croak  of 
the  frog,  were  all  the  singing  of  the  fairies 
happy  to  be  at  home  again. 

But  the  continued  pulling  of  Eliza  upon  his 
hand  forced  him  to  realize  her  presence; 
when,  casting  a  hurried  look  toward  her,  he 
gave  one  gasp  which  nearly  strangled  him. 

Eliza  was  shrinking  rapidly. 

The  warm  sun  had  dried  the  woolen  quickly, 
and  in  case  the  corn  was  swelling  in  propor- 
tion— well! 

There  are  some  things  in  life  so  terrible 
to  contemplate  that  one  draws  back  within 
one's  self  and  ceases  to  allow  one's  thoughts 
to  formulate.  Such  was  this  to  Charlie.  He 
must  simply  wait. 

He  turned  and  saw  Elfrieda  changed  to  her 
own  beautiful  cat-like  form,  having  discarded 
her  velvets  and  diamonds.  To  Charlie,  she 
had  never  looked  so  beautiful.  Oh,  how 
gracefully  she  lay  there,  stretched  out  in  all 
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her  soft  beauty;  her  luxurious  coat  glowing 
in  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun,  glistening 
with  its  iridescent  lights.  Her  narrow,  green 
eyes  gave  out  fine  lines  of  light  between  the 
sleepy  lids,  and  the  purring  of  her  happy  song 
brought  sweet  and  comforting  peace  to  Charlie. 

And  the  hen  was  gone! 

Only  one  cloud  was  there  upon  the  horizon 
of  his  joy;  to  think  that  Eliza  whom  he  had 
always  looked  upon  as  a  person  of  unbounded 
force,  should  suddenly  have  developed  this 
remarkable  shrinking  disposition  and  a  tend- 
ency to  burst! 

To  cut  short  his  speculations,  the  hen  came 
tearing  up  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  with  a 
string  in  her  beak;  to  the  end  of  the  string 
was  attached  a  small,  brass,  toy  cannon. 

Now,  Charlie  had  seen  just  such  a  toy 
cannon  before,  and  he  was  sure  that  horrid 
old  hen  had  snatched  it  away  from  some  good 
little  boy,  who  was  just  innocently  burning 
matches  in  it,  because  they  wouldn't  let  him 
have  powder. 

Elfrieda  seemed  to  sleep;  so  when  the  hen 
came  near,  Charlie  whispered  to  her. 

"What's  that  for?" 

"Why,  don't  you  know,  that's  to  take  you 
home." 

"Indeed,  how?"  asked  Charlie. 

"Oh,  these  mortals!"  said  the  hen,  and 
raised    her    eyes    despondingly    to    Heaven, 
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''Can't  you  see?  You  just  get  in  there,  and 
I  crowd  you  down  with  the  ramrod,  and  then 
I  shoot  you  home." 

''There,"  thought  Charlie,  "that's  easy,  and 
it  won't  hurt  me;  but  Eliza,  in  her  present 
tender  condition,  it  might  finish." 

Elfrieda  stirred  and  stretched  herself;  and 
then  asked  the  hen,  "Are  you  ready?" 

"Yes,  your  majesty,"  said  the  hen. 

Then  Elfrieda  breathed  out  and  sighed, 
and  then  kept  breathing  out,  and  Charlie 
observed  that  a  steady  and  remarkable  con- 
traction was  taking  possession  of  her ;  smaller 
and  smaller  she  grew%  till  at  last  she  was  easily 
able  to  crawl  into  the  large  end  of  the  cannon 
herself. 

The  hen  pulled  the  spring  back  by  means 
of  a  small  brass  wire — and  away  went  the 
cat  through  the  air,  over  hill  and  dale;  and 
from  an  infinitesimally  small  cat,  became 
just  nothing  at  all. 

"Now,  Eliza,"  called  the  hen  in  a  command- 
ing tone. 

If  Eliza  had  shrunk  before,  you  can  easily 
imagine  what  happened  to  her  now.  Fear 
will  accomplish  much,  and  by  dint  of  shrink- 
ing and  crowding  down  with  the  ramrod, 
Eliza  was  at  last  in  the  cannon.  With  a  good, 
strong  grip  of  her  right  claw,  the  hen  pulled 
back  the  small  brass  wire — and  away  went 
Eliza  to  parts  unknown. 
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To  Charlie  this  was  a  novelty  while  he  sat 
there  and  watched  Elfrieda  and  Eliza  speed 
through  the  air;  but  now,  in  thinking  of  his 
own  journey,  things  seemed  different. 

Moreover,  he  began  to  have  a  most  horrible 
suspicion  that  in  tearing  through  the  air, 
dependent  for  destination  on  the  aim  of  that 
unreliable  hen,  he  stood  a  very  good  chance  of 
not  bringing  up  in  the  same  spot  with  Eliza. 

But  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  way. 

There  was  one  difficulty  however :  he  didn't 
know  how  Elfrieda  had  managed  that  growing 
smaller;  Eliza's  change  he  understood  very 
well;  but  for  him,  just  a  regular  boy,  it  did 
seem    difficult. 

*'Not  so,"  said  the  hen,  as  if  she  divined 
his  thought.     ''See." 

And  behold!  out  of  the  ground  came  a  brass 
cannon  just  like  the  other,  but  plenty  large 
enough  in  one  end  for  him  to  crawl  into. 

Bump,  bump,  bump,  went  the  ramrod — • 
b-r-r-r-r,  went  the  spring  drawing  out.  Bang, 
it  came  back,  and  then — this  was  something 
like;  talk  about  bicycling!  talk  about  to- 
bogganning!  talk  about  flying!  well,  now,  just 
try  this;  you'll  never  forget  it. 

Best  of  all,  there  he  was  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  plumped  right  into  the  middle  of  that 
old  crib,  and  Elfrieda  and  Eliza  there  waiting 
for  him. 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  there  quite  content; 
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then  he  began  to  wonder  why  Elfrieda  or 
EHza  didn't  speak;  then  he  turned  it  over 
in  his  mind,  as  to  whether  it  were  worth  while 
to  speak  himself,  and  he  found  his  wits  some- 
what scattered. 

At  last  curiosity  conquered,  as  he  felt  a 
great  desire  to  know  what  had  become  of  the 
hen,  for  there  was  no  one  left  to  shoot  her 
home. 

The  garret  was  rather  dark,  but  looked 
natural;  and  as  Elfrieda  had  said  when  he 
first  went  in  there — ^his  eyesight  would  improve 
as  he  got  used  to  the  darkness. 

Every  moment  his  interest  in  the  hen  in- 
creased; at  last  he  sat  up  and  called  out 
loudly,  ' 'Where's  the  hen?" 

Both  Elfrieda  and  Eliza  jumped. 

Elfrieda  yawned  and  stretched  herself; 
and  Eliza  rubbed  her  boot-buttons,  for  the 
very  thought  of  that  hen  upset  her  nervous 
system. 

Elfrieda  took  her  ov/n  time  to  answer — ^you 
can  never  hurry  a  cat — she  arranged  herself 
just  as  comfortably  as  she  chose,  and  even 
went  about  it  in  that  way,  which  is  so  un- 
pleasant when  you  are  waiting,  of  getting  up 
and  walking  around  in  a  circle  several  times 
before  lying  down;  and  then,  not  being  satis- 
fied, of  getting  up  and  walking  around  again; 
at  last,  she  said  drowsily,  *'The  hen!  Oh, 
she's  home  by  this  time;  she  had  to  walk; 
but  then  she  needs  the  exercise." 
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Then  all  was  quiet,  but  after  a  time  El- 
frieda,  raising  her  head  and  peering  out  over 
the  rails  of  the  crib,  said,  "Why,  yes,  there's 
the  hen  now;  she  lives  in  the  next  picture 
to  me;  she  was  saying  to  me  only  a  few  days 
ago,  'Now,  this  picture  life  is  all  well  enough, 
but  it  has  one  great  disadvantage — one  does 
get  so  cramped  for  want  of  exercise.  I'm 
actually  stiff,  and  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  I  must 
get  out  on  a  lark!'  I  assured  her  larks  were 
more  to  my  taste  than  to  hers,  that  I  should 
think  she'd  prefer  a  worm,  or  some  corn, 
or — 

Hereupon,  Eliza  let  forth  a  most  unearthly 
shriek. 

Elfrieda  with  one  spring  into  the  air,  flew 
through  the  room  like  a  streak  of  lightning; 
and  just  as  you've  seen  a  goat  at  a  circus  jump 
through  a  paper  hoop,  so  through  the  canvas 
of  her  own  picture,  shot  Elfrieda;  the  torn 
edges  closed  up  about  her,  and  everything 
looked  just  as  it  had  before. 

Quickly  Charlie  climbed  out  over  the  rails, 
and  reaching  through  one  of  the  openings, 
he  dragged  Eliza  out.  He  must  see  that  hen 
at  home. 

Running  fast  across  the  room  he  stood  be- 
fore the  picture. 

It  was  a  scene  in  a  country  farmyard;  and 
the  hen  with  that  same  imperious  manner 
and  disdainful  look  on  her  face,  was  standinr^ 
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at  the  head  of  a  brood  of  little  chickens.  A 
good,  motherly  old  soul,  one  would  think 
she  was  too ;  with  all  those  dear  little  chickens 
to  bring  up  and  educate. 

Charlie  couldn't  stay  any  longer,  Eliza 
was  so  uncomfortable;  she  seemed  to  feel 
that  at  any  moment  the  hen  might  suddenly 
decide  to  attack  her. 

So  Charlie  moved  on  to  the  next  picture; 
Aunt  Isabel  sat  there  just  as  quiet  and  serene 
as  ever. 

Although  Charlie  had  felt  close  to  her  be- 
fore; how  much  stronger  had  the  bond  of 
union  between  them  become,  since  his  ex- 
periences with  her  companion,  Elfrieda. 

This  wonderful  person  had  the  same  old- 
time  comfortable  manner;  although  it  did 
seem  as  if  she  hugged  herself  up  a  little  more 
caressingly  against  Aunt  Isabel's  head,  as  if 
she  were  glad  to  be  back  again. 

But  as  Charlie  had  never  known  her  to  talk 
when  she  was  perched  upon  Aunt  Isabel's 
shoulder,  he  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  thinking 
it  was  all  over. 

"Good-by,"  called  the  cat,  *'come  again." 

Ah!  how  happy  this  made  him.  There 
was  really  to  be  a  future. 

"I'll  come  again,"  he  said. 

"Good-bye,"  called  out  Eliza  lustily. 

He  walked  slowly  toward  the  door,  which 
closed  softly  after  him ;  and  then  he  sat  down 
upon  the  rug  to  think  it  all  over. 
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What  a  changed  little  boy  was  he!  What 
joy  was  added  to  his  life! 

How  bright  it  would  be  in  the  time  to  come, 
during  the  rainy  days,  instead  of  looking  out 
of  the  great  window  into  the  dreary  street, 
to  creep  quietly  up  here  and  in  this  realm 
of  happiness  live  it  all  over.  Never  again 
would  he  be  lonely;  no  more  would  sorrow 
and  desolation  strike  into  his  heart,  for  here 
were  friends;  good,  true,  rainy-day  friends. 

And  Eliza,  well,  certainly,  she  did  look 
rather  the  worse  for  wear;  but  loyal  she'd 
been,  and  never  had  flinched  in  her  sturdy 
affection  for  him. 

She  should  have  some  new  clothes,  and  her 
hair  should  be  curled,  and  one  of  her  eyes 
should  be  sewed  in  tighter,  and  yes — as  he 
looked  at  that  hole  in  her  back  where  the 
stuffing  had  come  out,  she  should  have  some 
new  woolen  wadding,  for  he  felt  sure  it  would 
be  much  more  comfortable. 

What  was  this?  for  as  he  held  her  up  a  little 
stream  of  something  came  trickling  down  into 
his  lap.  Oh,  joy!  oh,  bliss!  his  doll  was 
stuffed  with  saw-dust  after  all. 
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THE  King  held  court.  Impatience  and 
annoyance  were  written  on  his  face. 
His  subjects  trembled. 

*'What  work  to  day?  Make  haste  and 
read  the  items,"  he  commanded  querulously. 

''Three  only,  your  Majesty,"  answered  the 
Chief  Steward  of  the  realm. 

"Proceed." 

''The  purchase  of  a  parrot  for  the  Queen; 
the  trial  of  the  men  who  made  attempt  upon 
your  life;  and  the  marriage  of  the  Prince, 
your  son." 

"What's  that?  the  marriage  of  my  son?" 
snapped  the  King,  bending  forward  with 
animation. 

"It  was  your  order,  your  Majesty.  To-day 
a  bride  must  be  selected  for  your  son." 

"Why  then  not  say  so?"  said  the  King, 
falling  sulkily  back  among  his  cushions. 
"The  marriage  of  my  son,  a  long  time  hence 
'twill  be,  methinks." 

Silence  fell  upon  the  court. 

"Well,  then,  go  on,"  called  the  King  in 
a  loud,  gruff  tone. 

"On  what,  your  Majesty?" 

53 
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**On  the  purchase  of  the  parrot  for  the 
Queen." 

*'It  is  said  to  be  a  most  wonderful  bird." 

'*How  then,  have  you  not  seen  it?" 

**Most   surely,   your   Majesty." 

"Bring  it  forth;  but  first,  how  many  par- 
rots has  the  Queen  as  yet?" 

*'Only  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven,  your 
Majesty." 

''And  is  not  that  enough?" 

**But  this  is  a  most  wonderful  bird,  your 
Majesty." 

"Produce  it  then,  I  say." 

Into  the  court-room  came  an  aged  man, 
bearing  upon  his  extended  arm  a  large  gray 
parrot. 

"The  Queen  has  other  birds  exactly  like 
this,"  growled  the  King.  "How  is  it  wonder- 
ful?" 

"He  talks,"  answered  the  old  man,  gazing 
at  the  parrot  lovingly,  "and  often  he  advises, 
as  in  this  case.  He  is  like  my  own  child, 
and  I  never  could  have  thought  to  sell  him; 
but  yesterday  when  my  little  daughter  was 
in  need  of  bread,  Papagei  himself  called  out, 
'Sell  me.'  'But  to  whom?'  asked  I.  'To  the 
King  of  the  next  realm,  whose  Queen  loves 
parrots,  I  am  told,'  he  made  reply.  And 
forthwith  I  proceeded  to  the  court." 

"A  clever  bird,"  sneered  the  King.  "And 
thou  didst  think   I   should  pay  some  great 
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price  for  him,  eh?"  and  he  leaned  forward 
again,  craning  his  long,  thin  neck  out  toward 
the  people,  while  a  mean,  cunning  expression 
so  distorted  his  features,  as  to  make  him 
fairly  repulsive  to  look  upon. 

'^You're  a  pretty  bird,"  shrieked  the  par- 
rot.    "Ha,  ha,  ha." 

"What  means  he?"  roared  the  King. 

"He  spoke  only  of  the  little  bird  which 
hangs  in  the  cage  before  the  window,"  said 
the  old  man  quickly. 

"Then  to  business,"  snarled  the  King,  not 
wholly    appeased.     "What   is   his   value?" 

"Five  thousand  piastres,"  answered  the 
owner. 

"Move  on,  I'll  have  no  farther  parley 
with  you.     You'll  take  less  or  nothing." 

"I  must  take  less,  for  my  little  daughter 
has  no  food.  You  asked  his  value,  Sire,  I 
gave  it  as  he  told  me." 

"I'll  give  you  five  hundred,"  said  the 
King,  settling  the  question  definitely.  Then 
turning  to  the  Chief  Steward,  "Proceed  with 
the  next  item,"  he  grumbled. 

"You're    a    humbug,"    called    the    parrot. 

"What's  that?"  shrieked  the  King. 

"He  speaks  only  of  the  small  bug  which 
hums  upon  his  head.  I  will  remove  it,"  said 
the  old  man. 

"Thou  canst  remove  thyself  as  well.  Pro- 
ceed, I  say,"  shouted  the  King,  beside  himself 
with  fury. 
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''The  next  item,  your  Majesty,  deals  with 
the  trial  of  the  men,  who,  it  is  said,  endeavored 
to  assassinate  you." 

''Behead  them  at  once.  What  causes  the 
hubbub  at  the  door?" 

"It  is  the  Queen,  your  Majesty,  she  wishes 
to  see  the  parrot,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  I  made  the  purchase." 

"Your  humble  pardon.  Sire.  They  have 
paid  the  old  man  the  money,  and  he  has  left. 
But  you  ordered  the  man  to  remove  himself, 
not  the  parrot,  and  the  bird  has  remained  be- 
hind in  this  room.     Shall  I  admit  the  Queen?" 

"Aye,  indeed." 

"Where  is  the  bird?"  screamed  the  Queen, 
rushing  into  the  room  in  startling  deshabille. 

"Why  has  he  not  been  sent  to  me?  I  am 
told  of  this  wonderful  parrot,  of  his  purchase, 
why  is  he  not  in  my  possession?" 

"What  means  this  neglect  on  the  part  of 
my  hirelings?"  burst  out  the  King. 

"We  can  not  find  the  bird,  your  Majesty," 
was  the  frightened  answer. 

The  Queen  sped  on  through  the  room,  and 
overcome  by  excitement,  rage,  and  the  unusual 
exercise,  fell  exhausted  into  her  chair  upon 
the  throne. 

Her  unkempt  hair  hung  untidily  about  her 
pale,  fat  face.  With  her  jeweled  hand  she 
held  her  smelling-salts  to  her  highly-colored 
nose  in  hopes  to  revive  her  scattered  senses. 
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Her  swollen  lids  closed  slowly  over  her  bead- 
like eyes,  and  she  soon  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep. 

* 'You're  a  beauty,"  called  Papagei,  perched 
aloft  in  the  high  room. 

"How  dares  he!"  yelled  the  King.  "Kill 
him,  I  say,  at  once." 

"He  speaks  of  the  Queen,  your  Majesty," 
said  the  Prince,  who  had  just  come  in. 

"You're  the  Prince?"  asked  the  parrot, 
sailing  awkwardly  downward  from  his  hidden 
perch. 

"Yes,  I'm  the  Prince,"  answered  the  young 
man  gently,  stroking  the  feathers  of  the  bird, 
as  he  rested  upon  his  arm. 

"To  business,"  called  the  King.  "Read 
the   next   item." 

"It  is  with  regard  to  the  bride  to  be  se- 
lected for  the  Prince,  your  Majesty,"  said 
the  Chief  Steward. 

The  King  straightened  himself,  showing 
some   interest. 

"Who  is  suggested?"  he  asked. 

The  clerk  of  the  court  read  from  a  book, 
"There  is  the  Princess  Agatha,  who  is  good- 
ness personified  but  ugly  and  dowerless. 
There  is  the  Princess  Opulenta  of  great  wealth, 
but  unbearably  stupid.  There  is  the  Prin- 
cess Sapienta,  who  is  learned,  but  neither 
good,  rich,  nor  beautiful." 

"The  bride  must  be  all,"  broke  in  the  King. 
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Then  glaring  at  his  son,  "Are  there  no  other 
maidens  in  the  realm?"  he  asked.  "Three 
have  been  brought  forth,  not  one  of  whom 
can  be  considered.  Canst  thou  suggest  no 
other?" 

The  young  man  looked  sweetly  at  the  bird, 
stroking  him  meanwhile,  and  answered  slowly, 
"Yes,  Sire,  there  is  the  Princess  Bella,  but 
she  is  simply  beautiful." 

The  King  rose  to  his  full  height,  tottering 
upon  his  unreliable  knees,  and  as  if  inspired 
to  wrath  by  the  existence  of  Papagei,  he 
cried,  "With  thy  eye  for  beauty,  thou  hast 
become  as  foolish  as  the  bird  which  rests  upon 
thy  arm." 

At  this  Papagei,  seemingly  alarmed,  flew 
upward  and  circled  about  the  great  room, 
screaming,  "You're  daft,  you're  daft." 

The  King  gazed  after  him,  too  furious 
for  words.  Suddenly  the  parrot  dropped  upon 
the  arm  of  the  chair  where  the  Queen  reposed. 

The  King  turned  to  his  son  and  shouted, 
*'Go  forth,  thou  beggarly  princeling,  into  the 
world  and  find  a  maiden  fit  to  be  my  daughter 
— a  maiden  clever,  good,  beautiful  and  rich." 

"Such,  your  Majesty,  cannot  be  found, 
and  never  has  been,"  said  the  Prince. 

"I  give  thy  words  the  lie,"  screamed  the 
King,  and  pointing  to  the  sleeping  Queen 
by  his  side,  "There  sits  the  woman,  who  as 
a  maiden  was  all.     Be  a  maiden  clever,  she 
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will  be  good;  be  a  maiden  good,  she  will  be 
beautiful;  be  she  all  of  these,  how  easy  to — 
be  rich." 

Attention  was  riveted  upon  the  Queen, 
who  awoke  with  a  scream,  her  gentle  slumber 
having  been  disturbed  by  the  parrot. 

"You're  a  peach,"  cried  Papagei. 

"Go  forth,"  roared  the  King  "from  out 
my  realm,  and  take  that  parrot  with  you." 

The  Prince  was  escorted  to  the  borders 
of  his  father's  kingdom  and  then  went  on 
alone. 

Out  upon  the  road,  worn  out  by  the  un- 
accustomed hardship  of  foot-travel,  he  seated 
himself  upon  a  grassy  bank  to  rest.  In  all 
the  hours  they  had  journeyed  together,  Pa- 
pagei had  spoken  no  word  to  him;  but  now, 
hopping  about  by  his  side  he  looked  up 
sharply. 

"Art  thou  hungry.  Sire?" 

''Aye." 

"And  thirsty  too?" 

"Aye." 

"And  tired  as  well?" 

"Aye." 

"Go  thou  to  my  old  master's  house  and 
rest." 

"He  may  not  have  returned." 

"His  daughter  will  be  there." 

"But  she  is  poor  and  has  no  food  to  give 
to  me." 
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*'Well,  thou  hast  money  in  thy  pocket." 

*'That  I  knew  not,"  said  the  Prince  eagerly. 

"I  took  it  from  thy  mother's  purse  and 
put  it  there." 

"You  rogue!"  laughed  the  Prince.  His 
spirits  rose  quickly. 

*'Come,  haste  thee,  Papagei,  we  must  reach 
the  house,  and  take  the  poor  girl  food,  for 
in  case  her  father  has  not  returned  she  has 
been  hungry  longer  than  I."  And  thinking 
only  of  another  whom  he  might  befriend,  the 
Prince  sped  on  with  renewed  strength  in  the 
direction  which  Papagei  flew.  They  stopped 
at  the  next  house  and  bought  food  to  take 
with  them. 

Reaching  the  door  of  the  cottage  where 
the  old  man  lived,  they  found  him  seated  just 
within,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  in  most 
abject   grief. 

Thinking  he  sorrowed  for  the  loss  of 
Papagei,  the  Prince  called  out,  *'Be  happy, 
old  man,  I  bring  thy  bird  to  visit  thee." 

The  old  man  raised  his  care-worn  face. 

"My  daughter,"  he  sobbed,  "she's  wandered 
forth.     When  I  returned,  I  found  her  not." 

"Sweet  Elsa  is  not  here?"  asked  the  parrot. 
"Whither  has  she  gone?" 

"That  I  know  not,  nor  how  to  follow  her. 
I  can  only  sit  and  wait  her  possible  return." 

"I'll  find  her,  friend,  and  bring  her  back  to 
thee.  She  cannot  have  wandered  far  in  so 
short  a  time,"  said  the  Prince. 
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With  these  words  of  encouragement,  the 
Prince  started  quickly  out.  He  knew  no 
better  where  to  go  than  did  sweet  Elsa's  father, 
but  he  had  youth  and  hope  and  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  a  brave  boy  who  seeks  to  aid  another. 

The  parrot  led  the  way. 

''I  know  her  walks  and  rambles,"  said  he. 
**She  took  me  often  with  her." 

Soon  they  came  upon  a  poor  woman,  weep- 
ing and  moaning  in  a  grievous  tone. 

"What  ails  thee,  good  woman?"  asked  the 
Prince  kindly. 

*Tray  do  not  stop,"  cried  Papagei.  '*We 
but  lose  time." 

The  woman  did  not  speak,  but  waved  her 
arms  wildly  toward  a  small  pond  near  by. 

The  Prince  noticed  what  seemed  to  be  a 
small  black  ball  upon  the  surface.  Then  he 
saw  it  was  a  child's  head.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitatio^n  he  plunged  into  the  pond, 
swimming  rapidly  toward  the  child,  and 
quickly  had  returned  and  placed  it  in  the 
arms  of  the  distracted  mother. 

"O,  thou  brave  young  man,"  she  cried. 
''How  can  I  repay  thee  for  this  noble  deed. 
My  life  long  I  shall  never  cease  to  bless 
thee.  It  was  the  action  of  a  wicked,  wicked 
girl  who  passed  this  way  but  shortly.  She 
caught  up  my  beloved  child  who  played  upon 
the  bank,  and  threw  him  purposely  into  the 
pond." 
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*lt  was  Elsa,"  thought  the  Prince.  ''Which 
way  went  she,  good  woman?" 

''Toward  the  east,  and  may  ill-luck  go 
with  her." 

The  Prince  rushed  on,  Papagei  silently 
flying  beside  him. 

"Seest  thou  now,  it  was  well  to  befriend 
the  poor  woman?"  asked  the  Prince,  smiling 
archly  at  the  parrot.  "Otherwise  we  had 
not  known  which  way  sweet  Elsa  went." 

"But  thou  knewest  not  the  woman  would 
tell  thee  when  first  thou  didst  stop  to  help 
her,"  answered  the  parrot  sulkily. 

"Aye,  so;  I  count  not  my  gain  when  I  can 
do  good  unto  another." 

Papagei  remained  silent  for  some  time, 
then  he  flew  toward  the  Prince  and  perched 
upon  his  shoulder;  leaning  lovingly  against 
his  cheek,  he  said,  "Thou  art  indeed  noble." 

Suddenly  Papagei  rose  into  the  air,  scream- 
ing, "Come  quickly,  I  saw  sweet  Elsa  turn 
the  bend  in  the  road.  It  leads  to  the  ruined 
castle,  which  swarms  with  owls;  she  cannot 
be  so  foolish  as  to  enter  there." 

The  Prince  ran  on  as  fast  as  his  heavy, 
wet  clothing  would  allow  him.  Papagei  flew 
near  his  shoulder,  sometimes  resting  upon  it; 
at  last,  he  whispered,  "Thou  art  brave,  I 
would  I  were  so,  but  I  fear  the  owls.  I  hate 
them.  They  forever  jeer  at  me.  I  came  as 
near  once  with  sweet  Elsa,  and  many  of  them 
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flew  at  me  and  would  have  pecked  me  to 
death,  had  she  not  struck  at  them  with  a 
stick  which  she  carried.  Dost  thou  think  I 
might  go  on  within  thy  coat?" 

"Surely,"  answered  the  Prince,  and  opened 
his  coat  and  buttoned  the  parrot  within. 

Although  running  as  fast  as  he  could  he 
saw  no  sign  of  Elsa. 

"As  Papagei  said,  she  certainly  is  foolish; 
what  need  to  come  to  such  a  place  as  this," 
said  the  Prince  as  he  reached  the  castle. 

From  the  elevation  upon  which  it  stood, 
he  could  look  over  the  treetops.  Standing 
upon  the  worn  stone -step  he  turned  and  gazed 
about  in  all  directions.  Night  was  falling 
and  the  mist  rose  over  the  surrounding  fields, 
fast  vanishing  from  sight  as  the  last  faint 
glow  of  sunset  disappeared  from  the  sky. 
The  darkness  grew  to  blackness,  and  the  wild, 
weird  call  of  the  ov/ls  above  seemed  to  chill 
his  marrov/  with  its  loneliness. 

"Where  is  the  girl?"  he  asked  himself. 
"It  is  too  dark  to  see  and  I  hear  no  sound  which 
she  might  make." 

To  his  left,  a  sudden  crackling  sound 
as  of  crumbling  stone-work  came  to  his  ears, 
and  then  a  long,  faint  moan. 

"Oh,  if  it  w^ere  but  light  enough  to  see 
within  that  small  doorv/ay,"  he  said  aloud. 

"And  wouldst  thou  help  a  poor  old  outcast, 
couldst  thou  see  within?"  asked  a  strange 
voice. 
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*'Aye,  sir,  most  gladly,"  was  the  quick 
response. 

"Don't  do  it,"  whispered  Papagei  wildly, 
trembling  from  fear,  "It's  a  trick.  Have 
caution.  This  place  has  long  been  shunned 
by  all  that's  good." 

"Shame  on  thee,  to  be  afraid.  The  owls 
live  here." 

"But  they  are  evil.  Oh,  take  care,"  begged 
the  parrot,  as  he  felt  the  Prince  walking 
toward  the  left.  "Besides,  we  came  to  search 
for  Elsa;  we  waste  time." 

"We  waste  no  time  when  we  befriend  a 
brother,"  said  the  Prince. 

By  the  faint  light  of  a  candle  which  sud- 
denly gleamed  within  the  room,  the  Prince  saw 
stretched  upon  the  damp,  stone  floor  the 
emaciated  form  of  an  old  man. 

"What  then,  my  friend,  what  can  I  do  for 
thee?"  he  asked. 

The  stranger  raised  his  hand  feebly,  the 
rags  falling  back  to  his  elbow,  "Ah!  thou 
hast  come  in  time.  But  one  thing  do  I  ask 
while  life  remains  to  me.  Take  this  small 
box,  open  it  and  thou  v/ilt  read  where  it  shall 
be  sent;  it  is  to  my  sister.  For  this  act  of 
kindness  thou  shalt  be  forgiven  all  thy  sins." 

"And  if  I  have  no  sins,"  asked  the  Prince 
smiling. 

"Then  shalt  thou  blessed  be,  indeed." 

So  saying,  his  hand  fell  heavily  to  the 
floor  as  he  breathed  his  last. 
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The  candle  burned  dimly;  the  soft  wind 
moaned  and  caused  the  light  to  flicker;  the 
foul,  dank  odors  rose  upon  the  air;  and  the 
owls  called  mournfully. 

The  Prince  drew  the  ragged  army  cloak 
over  the  old  man's  head  and  said  a  prayer  for 
the  peace  of  his  soul,  and  then  moved  slowly 
out  and  sat  upon  the  step. 

"Let's  go  away,"  whispered  Papagei  in 
an  awe-struck  tone. 

''But  Elsa  is  here,"  answered  the  Prince. 
"The  moon  is  rising.  Soon  'twill  be  as  light 
as  day.     Then  we  can  look  about  for  Elsa." 

"Oh,  dear,"  sobbed  the  parrot.  "I  hate 
the  owls.  So  did  Elsa.  She  never  would  stay 
here,  I  am  sure." 

"Listen,"  said  the  Prince.  "When  thou 
didst  know  sweet  Elsa,  she  was  good,  eh?" 

"Aye,  as  good  as  gold." 

"Since  then  she  has  become  wicked,  for  she 
threw  the  child  into  the  pond.  When  thou 
didst  know  sweet  Elsa,  she  v/as  clever,  eh?" 

"Aye,  indeed." 

"Since  then  she  may  have  become  foolish." 

"It  is  but  a  short  time  since,"  argued  the 
parrot,  "and  what  could  cause  it?" 

"The  want  of  bread  is  cause  for  much  of 
trouble  in  this  world." 

"Aye,  so  it  is,"  answered  the  bird  wisely. 
"Ah!  but  Elsa  is  beautiful,"  he  added  ecstati- 
cally. "I  only  wish  I  dared  come  out;  it  is 
so  very  close  within  thy  coat." 
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*'Come  out,  thou  art  quite  safe,  I  assure 
thee;  and  tell  me  how  beautiful  sweet  Elsa 
is." 

Papagei  crawled  out  from  within  the  coat, 
peered  cautiously  about,  then  sat  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  Prince,  close  up  against  his 
cheek.  It  was  warm  and  very  sociable  so 
near,  and  moreover  should  the  owls  discover 
him,  he  could  slip  within  the  coat  again.  It 
was  still  too  dark  to  see,  but  the  moon  was 
rising  slowly  from  down  behind  the  trees. 

"Sweet  Elsa,"  he  began,  ''she  is  so  beauti- 
ful, I  scarce  can  think  thou  ere  didst  see  one 
such;  her  hair  is  the  soft  spun  threads  of 
cobwebs  and  golden  in  the  light;  her  eyes 
are  blue  and  like  the  limpid  pools,  wherein 
Heaven  doth  seem  to  fall  to  color  them;  her 
skin  so  fair,  that  thou  canst  note  the  dainty 
fragrance  of  the  lily  as  she  draws  her  hand 
across  her  brow;  and  the  bloom  of  the  Althea 
which  grows  beneath  our  window  kisses  and 
stains  her  cheek  each  morning.  Ah!  my 
adored  Prince,  thou  art  so  good,  so  noble,  so 
handsome  and  yet  so  unfortunate,  cast  forth 
into  the  world  as  thou  art,  if  thou  couldst 
see  sweet  Elsa,  thou  wouldst  surely  love  her. 
And  then,"  pressing  his  head  against  the  warm 
cheek  of  the  Prince,  **thou  couldst  wed  her, 
eh?" 

"Thou  art  indeed  a  schemer,"  laughed  the 
Prince.     "But  I  have  no  wealth.     Moreover 
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my  father  has  said  my  bride  must  be  clever 
and  good,  as  well  as  beautiful.  Sweet  Elsa 
may  be  beautiful,  she  certainly  is  not  good, 
neither  can  she  be  clever  or  she  would  not 
come  to  such  a  place  as  this.  Ah!  it  is  loath- 
some here." 

He  shivered  as  he  stood.  The  moon  shone 
out  above  the  trees  and  suddenly  all  was  light 
as  mid-day. 

"Ho,  there!"  called  the  Prince  loudly. 
Papagei  slipped  quickly  down  within  the  coat. 
**Come  forth,  whoe'er  has  charge  of  this  vast 
castle,  and  all  who  dwell  therein.  Come 
forth,  I  say,  and  tell  me  why  thou  stay  est  on 
in  such  an  evil  place.  Be  silent.  Owls,  I 
would  hold  converse  with  those  who  speak 
in  human  voice  alone." 

The  awful  silence  of  the  night  fell  as  a 
shroud  about  him.  The  great  stone  columns 
loomed  above  him,  cut  out  against  the  dark 
sky  as  the  moonlight  shone  upon  them. 

Suddenly  a  soft,  girlish  voice  whispered, 
''I  cannot  come,  I  dare  not  jump,  and  it  is 
too  far  to  step  down  to  thee." 

The  Prince  moved  quickly  in  the  direction 
of  the  voice. 

''It  is  sweet  Elsa,''  whispered  Papagei 
breathlessly. 

The  Prince  held  out  his  arms  and  caught 
the  childish  figure.  He  looked  down  upon  the 
beautiful  face  and  murmured,  "Ah,  Papagei, 
thou  hast  told  but  half  the  truth." 
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He  held  her  closely  to  him.  Out  into 
the  night,  through  the  woods  he  ran.  Papagei 
gaining  courage  as  they  left  the  owls  behind, 
came  out  from  within  the  coat  and  flew  in  all 
haste  before  him. 

Faint  and  cold  Elsa  lay  in  the  arms  of 
the  Prince,  though  happy,  with  no  thought  of 
care,  for  who  would  not  be  willing  to  die  in 
the  arms  of  one  so  good  and  handsome? 

At  last  they  came  to  the  cottage  and 
stepped  within  the  door.  The  Prince  roused 
the  old  m^an  from  his  stupor.  Great  was  his 
rejoicing  that  Elsa  had  been  found,  gladly 
they  all  partook  of  the  food  which  the  Prince 
had  brought,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  was 
passed  in  peace  and  happiness.  Next  day, 
after  being  well  refreshed  by  sleep,  the  old 
man  and  his  daughter,  the  Prince  and  Papagei, 
discussed  the  Prince's  plans. 

''I  am  sent  forth  to  find  my  bride,"  said 
the  Prince.     "She  must  be  clever." 

"And  she  must  be  good,"  added  Papagei. 

"She  must  be  possessed  of  goodly  fortune," 
said  the  old  man. 

"And  she  must  be  beautiful,"  suggested 
Elsa.     "How  can  she  be  all  these  at  once?" 

"Ah!"  said  Papagei,  tipping  his  head  to 
one  side,  and  putting  on  a  knowing  look. 

"Be  a  maiden  clever,  she  will  be  good;  be  a 
maiden  good,  she  will  be  beautiful;  be  she 
all  of  these,  how  easy  to  be  rich." 
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Then  they  all  laughed  merrily. 

"Sweet  Elsa  is  very  good,"  said  Papagei 
positively. 

''And  she  is  very  clever,"  said  her  father 
still  more  positively. 

"And  I  can  vouch  that  she  is  beautiful," 
said  the  Prince,  the  most  positive  of  all. 

"But  then  she  is  not  rich,"  said  they  all 
together. 

Then  they  laughed  again,  for  they  were 
very  happy. 

The  Prince  looked  sweetly  at  Elsa,  and 
half  shyly  she  returned  his  loving  glance. 

Suddenly  he  rose.  "I  must  say  farewell," 
he  said,  and  his  face  showed  sadness  in  every 
line.  "I  must  leave  you  and  go  far  from  you. 
Happy  as  I  am  here  with  you  all,  I  must 
depart,  for  I  have  promised  one  who  now  no 
longer  lives  to  carry  this  box  to  his  sister. 
Papagei  knows  all  and  will  explain  when  I 
am  gone.     Adieu." 

"Oh,  go  not  hence,"  screamed  Papagei, 
"when  thou  art  so  happy." 

"That  I  must  do,"  answered  the  Prince 
with  decision.  "Should  I  neglect  to  do  what 
I  had  promised,  I  could  be  no  longer  happy." 

Straightway  he  left  the  house  and  passed 
on  down  the  road. 

Papagei  remained  behind,  so  annoyed  was 
he  that  the  Prince  could  leave  his  beautiful 
mistress  thus,  "For  nothing,"  said  the  bird. 
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"Why,  for  nothing?"  asked  Elsa,  her  pride 
aroused.  "He  would  not  go  without  good 
reason."  And  she  recalled  the  sad  and  loving 
expression  of  his  face  when  he  said,  "Fare- 
well." 

"It  was  a  beggar  that  died  in  the  castle 
last  night  who  gave  him  the  box,"  said  Papa- 
gei.  "A  foolish  mission  indeed!  He  asked 
him  to  take  it  to  his  sister,  whose  name  and 
home  would  be  found  written  within  the  box. 
Most  like  she  is  as  poor  as  he  and  scarce  can 
pay  the  Prince  for  his  great  effort.  Were 
she  a  Queen  now,  all  would  be  different;  per- 
chance she  would  act  kindly  toward  him  and 
give  him  gold  and  he  might  wed  thee." 

"Hush,  Papagei,  when  one  makes  a  promise 
to  a  beggar,  one  must  keep  it,  just  as  well 
as  if  one  made  it  to  a  king.  We  are  beggars 
and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  know  the  Prince 
will  keep  his  promise  to  us  and  return — 
unless  harm  should  come  to  him  on  the  road." 

Then  anxiously  she  called,  "Go,  Papagei, 
quickly.  Overtake  him  and  stay  with  him 
until  he  doth  return;  or  should  aught  of  evil 
come  to  him,  fly  quickly  back  and  tell  us." 

Papagei  rose  sullenly,  then  flew  upward  and 
somewhat  slowly  followed  on  in  the  direction 
which  the  Prince  had  taken. 

"Haste,"  called  Elsa  after  him,  "haste, 
or  thou  wilt  not  catch  up  with  him." 

Papagei  flew  faster. 
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*'It  is  better/'  said  he,  *Tor  should  aught 
happen,  we  might  never  know,  and  the 
maiden  would  grieve  her  heart  out  with  the 
waiting.  But  he's  a  stubborn  fellow  and  fool- 
ish as  well,  this  taking  up  the  work  of  every 
beggar  who  comes  across  his  path.  There  he 
sits  now  upon  a  stone  by  the  roadside  and 
reads  a  paper  he  has  found  within  the  box, — 
which  lies  open  beside  him.  What  then,'*  he 
called  sneeringly.  "What  hast  thou  found? 
Are  gold  and  jewels  in  the  beggar's  box?" 

^'Listen,"  cried  the  Prince,  his  face  flushed 
with  enthusiasm.  ''It  is  the  deed  of  the 
castle,  the  old  ruined  castle  where  we  were 
last  night.  The  king  of  this  rfealm  once  didst 
live  there." 

"That  I  know,"  said  the  bird,  shivering 
at  the  recollection  of  the  place.  "And  well 
he  died  and  left  no  heir." 

"This  is  what  he  writes,"  continued  the 
Prince.  "Having  no  son  fit  to  inherit  after 
me,  I  do  bequeath  my  kingdom  to  the  one 
youth  in  this  realm,  and  those  realms  which 
border  upon  it,  who  shall  be  proclaimed  by 
all  who  know  him,  free  from  sin!  Ah!  what 
luck  for  some  good  youth!  Haste,  Papagei, 
let  us  go  forth  and  find  him.  But  here,  yes, 
beneath  this  paper,  I  find — ^what's  this?  a 
letter,"  searching  eagerly  within  the  box, 
"Aye,  a  letter,  and  addressed,  by  my  faith,  to 
my    mother.     Think,    Papagei,    the    beggar 
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who  died  last  night  must  have  been  my  uncle. 
I  remember  now,  I've  heard  of  him,  a  poor 
dissolute  fellow;  and  his  father,  who  was  the 
richest  king  in  all  the  country,  cast  him  off, 
and  no  one  could  find  to  whom  the  king  had 
left  his  castle  and  estate.  Still,  so  long  as  they 
knew  his  son  was  not  dead  none  dared  take 
the  realm.  Now,  we  shall  know  who  will 
inherit,  for  I  will  go  quickly  to  my  mother 
with  the  letter  and  the  deed." 

*'And  why,"  snapped  Papagei,  *'wilt  thou 
do  so?  Seest  thou  not  it  is  meant  that  thou 
shouldst  inherit?  Didst  not  the  old  king  say 
he  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  one  who  should 
be  free  from  sin.     Thou  art  the  one,  forsooth!" 

*'No,  Papagei,  there  are  those  better  than 
I,"  said  the  Prince.  "And  certainly,  even 
were  I  free  from  sin  now,  I  should  no  longer 
be,  should  I  do  that  which  thou  wouldst  have 
me  do.  Lead  on,  we  go  to  the  king,  my  father, 
then  shall  it  be  proclaimed  who  the  fortunate 
man  may  be.  The  words  of  the  king  were: 
'he  who  shall  be  proclaimed  by  all  who  know 
him  free  from  sin.'  We  know  not  that  others 
find  me  as  good  as  thou  hast." 

The  stubbornness  of  the  Prince  so  angered 
Papagei  that  he  left  in  haste,  and  flew  back 
to  his  master  and  Elsa  to  tell  them  of  his 
foolish  action. 

''Were  it  only  the  king,  his  father,  to  decide 
the  matter,  of  course,  it  would   be   easy  to 
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see  that  the  Prince  would  inherit.  But  it 
must  be  decided  by  all  the  realms  which 
border  upon  this  one,  and  that  will  be  five 
at  least." 

''So  be  it,"  said  the  old  man.  ''Have 
patience,  Papagei,  the  Prince  is  a  brave  youth 
and  noble  as  well.  Methinks  there  can  be 
none  so  good  as  he." 

"Indeed  not,"  said  Elsa.  "All  will  be 
well,"  and  she  bent  over  her  work  as  she  sat 
in  the  doorway,  and  smiled. 

So  sweetly  she  smiled  that  a  tiny,  little, 
Althea  bush  nodded  back  at  her,  waving  and 
tossing  its  delicate  boughs. 

"O!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Elsa. 

On  the  very  top  of  the  bush  she  noticed 
a  small  golden  yellow  flower.  It  was  indeed 
strange,  for  all  the  other  Althea  bushes  grew 
pink  blossoms,  quite  unlike  this  one.  And 
then  sweet  Elsa  smiled  again,  and  another 
blossom  appeared  upon  the  bush. 

Day  after  day,  she  sat  in  the  doorway, 
and  sang  at  her  work  and  smiled,  so  confident 
was  she  that  the  Prince  would  be  the  one 
chosen  to  inherit  the  kingdom. 

"Then  he  will  come  back,"  she  said,  "for 
he  keeps  his  promises  even  to  beggars." 

She  smiled  again  so  sweetly  that  a  great, 
beautiful  yellow  blossom  suddenly  opened 
upon  the  Althea  bush  and  smiled  back  at  her. 

Papagei    had    disappeared.     Neither    Elsa 
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nor  her  father  had  seen  or  heard  of  him  since 
the  day  he  came  back  with  the  news  of  the 
contents  of  the  box. 

"He  may  have  gone  to  look  about  the 
castle,"  suggested  Elsa. 

"No,"  answered  her  father,  "for  he  thinks 
it  evil.  Then  he  is  afraid  of  owls.  For 
forty  years  no  one  has  stepped  within  its 
doors." 

"Except  me,"  said  Elsa,  "the  night  I  wan- 
dered away  and  the  Prince  came  to  find  me." 
And  as  she  remembered  how  happy  she  was 
that  night  and  had  been  ever  since,  she  bent 
low  over  her  work  to  hide  her  blushes. 

Early  one  morning  when  Elsa  opened  the 
door,  she  noticed  the  Althea  bush  was  so 
heavily  laden  with  blossoms  that  she  feared 
the  branches  might  break.  And  there  upon 
the  top -most  twig  perched  Papagei.  Silently 
and  sadly  he  returned  her  gaze. 

"O  Papagei,"  she  cried  joyfully.  "Where 
have  you  been  all  this  long  time?  Come, 
father,  quickly.     Here  is  Papagei." 

The  bird  spoke  no  word,  but  stretched  his 
wings  and  shook  himself.  He  shook  himself 
so  roughly  that  the  Althea  bush  trembled 
beneath  him,  and  great  loads  of  blossoms  fell 
upon  the  ground. 

Elsa  was  so  grieved  that  her  beautiful  bush 
was  injured,  and  the  blossoms,  which  she 
had  watched  daily,  broken  off  and  scattered, 
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that  for  a  moment  she  forgot  her  joy  in  seeing 
Papagei. 

''Oh,  my  beautiful  blossoms,"  she  cried, 
and  went  quickly  to  gather  them  in  her  apron. 

What  was  her  amazement  to  find  that  they 
were  golden  coins,  and  the  more  she  gathered 
the  more  fell  to  the  ground  from  off  her  bush. 

"Be  a  maiden  clever,  she  will  be  good; 
be  a  maiden  good,  she  will  be  beautiful;  be 
she  all  of  these,  how  easy  to  be  rich,"  sang 
Papagei  from  his  perch  upon  the  bush. 

''Come,  tell  us  of  thy  journey,  Papagei," 
said  the  old  man,  when  they  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  excitement  of  their  sudden 
wealth. 

"Ah!  'tis  not  much  to  tell.  I  followed 
the  Prince  to  the  court  of  his  father,"  said 
the  parrot  sadly. 

"But  the  Prince  was  the  most  noble  of 
them  all,  I'm  sure,"  said  Elsa.  "Did  they 
not  say  so  at  once,  Papagei?" 

"Surely,"  answered  the  bird,  but  so  sadly 
that  both  Elsa  and  her  father  were  frightened 
and  feared  the  worst. 

"Did  evil  come  to  him?  Did  he  die?" 
gasped  Elsa,  white  with  fear. 

"Worse  than  that,  he's  to  marry  another," 
sighed  the  bird. 

"Ah,  well!"  said  Elsa.  She  gathered  her 
work  in  her  hands,  and  bent  low  over  it.  She 
was  pale  and  trembling,  her  eyes  blinded  by 
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a  mist  she  could  not  help.  "He  said  he  would 
return.  Perhaps  he  has  not  the  power.  He 
could  not  wed  me.  I  am  no  Princess.  Happy- 
am  I  to  have  known  so  noble  a  youth.  May 
he  be  happy  also!" 

''So  be  it,"  echoed  her  father  sadly. 

But  Papagei  had  no  such  docile  nature. 
His  spirit  was  unconquerable,  and  he  called 
out,  "The  King,  his  father,  ordered  not  that 
he  should  wed  a  Princess,  but  a  maiden 
clever,  good,  beautiful  and  rich.  Now,  thou 
art  all  of  these,  and  I  will  go  quickly  forth  and 
tell  him." 

"Never,"  said  Elsa  with  a  spirit  greater 
than  Papagei  had  ever  dreamed  of.  And  she 
caught  the  bird  by  the  neck  and  held  him  so 
tightly  that  he  was  much  astonished.  "Wert 
thou  noble,  I  should  ask  thee  to  promise 
that  thou  wouldst  not  go;  but  as  I  cannot 
trust  thy  word,  I  will  tie  thee  with  a  stout 
cord  to  my  Althea  bush,  and  never  shalt  thou 
wander  forth  again." 

"Now,  indeed,  sweet  Elsa,"  said  Papagei, 
a  little  foolishly.  "I  am  sorry  that  thou 
wilt  not  trust  me.  But  dost  thou  not  re- 
member that  thou  art  no  longer  my  mistress. 
I  was  sold  to  the  Queen." 

"What's  this?"  called  a  voice  which  they 
all  recognized  as  that  of  the  Prince.  "Is 
Papagei  unruly?" 

Sweet    Elsa    let    the    parrot    go,    and    ran 
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within  the  house  and  had  no  word  of  welcome 
for  the  Prince. 

Papagei,  with  great  joy,  sprang  upon  his 
shoulder. 

'*My  daughter  knew  thee  better  than  I,'* 
said  the  old  man,  '*for  I  feared  thou  wouldst 
not  come." 

The  news  had  gone  on  before  the  Prince, 
and  the  people  from  all  parts  flocked  to  the 
home  of  the  old  man  to  see  the  beautiful 
maiden  whom  the  Prince  had  selected  for  his 
bride. 

Great  had  been  the  agitation  at  the  court 
when  the  Prince  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  wed  the  daughter  of  the  old  man  who 
had  sold  them  the  wonderful  parrot. 

**It  is  that  uncanny  bird  who  has  wrought 
the  mischief,"  said  the  King. 

Maidens  whom  the  Prince  might  wed,  had 
been  brought  to  the  court  from  all  the  five 
kingdoms;  but  just  as  Papagei  had  found  him 
stubborn,  so  had  the  King  upon  this  occasion. 

At  last  the  Queen  had  said  to  the  King, 
**Thou  didst  thyself  marry  for  love;  why  not 
allow  our  son  to  do  the  same?" 

So  it  was  settled  by  giving  the  Prince  his 
way. 

The  old  castle  was  put  in  order  for  the  court. 
Although  the  parts  exposed  to  the  weather 
were  somewhat  gone  to  decay,  the  interior 
was  found  to  be  most  beautiful  and  was  soon 
made  cheerful  and  comfortable. 
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The  owls,  so  long  left  undisturbed,  were 
much  annoyed  by  the  intrusion  on  their  soli- 
tude, and  all  in  a  night  departed. 

The  wedding  was  celebrated  in  the  throne 
room  of  the  castle.  No  more  beautiful  bride 
ever  knelt  before  the  altar;  certainly  no 
maiden  ever  was  happier.  The  Prince  gazed 
in  blissful  admiration  upon  her.  The  King 
and  the  Queen  strove  to  show  the  love  which 
they  had  at  once  felt  for  her.  All  were  de- 
lighted by  her  dainty  beauty;  and  so  good 
and  sweet  had  she  become  that  none  could 
think  her  mind  had  ever  wandered  to  cause 
her  to  do  an  evil  action. 

Yet  the  King,  though  charmed  by  the 
maiden,  was  pleased  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
Althea  bush  which  Papagei  related  to  all. 

*'Is  it  not  just  as  I  said?"  asked  the  King 
elated,  **Be  a  maiden  clever,  she  will  be  good; 
be  a  maiden  good,  she  will  be  beautiful;  be 
she  all  of  these,  how  easy  to  be  rich." 

The  Prince  and  Elsa  lived  on  for  many 
years  at  the  castle,  ruling  with  justice  and 
kindness;  for  two  noble  beings  cannot  but 
make  each  other  nobler,  and  their  children 
after  them. 

As  Papagei  still  lives,  he  often  tells  the 
story  of  their  life  and  love  to  their  children, 
and  as  he  may  live  to  a  great  age,  he  will 
continue  to  tell  it  to  their  grand-children  and 
great-grand-children  and  great-great-grand- 
children, and  so  on  as  far  as  he  can  count. 
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He  has  already  become  blind,  but  he  can 
always  tell  the  difference  between  a  coin 
which  falls  from  the  Althea  bush  and  any 
other  coin,  and  he  says  to  the  little  girls  who 
gaze  in  wonder  at  him,  "Each  one  of  thee  has 
an  Althea  bush  of  thine  own,  and  the  blos- 
soms will  grow,  just  as  thou  dost  have  patience 
and  faith,  and  continue  to  work  and  smile." 
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''This,  that,'  these,  those, 
former,  latter — Oh!l  can  never 
learn  them."  And  my  lady  Fay  tossed 
her  pretty  head  as  if  determined  not  to 
try ;  but  a  glimpse  of  old  Hardknuckle  in  the 
distance  brought  her  to  her  senses,  and  she 
quickly  bent  over  her  book  and  began  again. 

She  was  beautiful,  and  sweet,  and  most 
charmingly  dainty;  Heaven's  blue  hid  deep  in 
her  flashing  eyes  and  the  sunshine  lay  asleep 
in  her  hair. 

She  sat  upon  a  rustic  bench  in  a  luxuriant 
bower  of  roses.  The  lights  and  shadows  fell 
bewitchingly  upon  her  thin,  white  gown,  and 
her  tiny  feet  moved  restlessly  about  upon  the 
velvet-grass  carpet  as  she  learned  her  words. 

My  Lady  Fay  was  sweet  sixteen,  and  would 
have  been  the  happiest  little  creature  in  the 
world,  but  for  two  things.  The  first  was  her 
learning;  Hardknuckle,  her  guardian,  had 
said,  ''Girls  would  talk,  and  they  couldn't 
talk  without  words,  so  Lady  Fay  must  learn 
words." 

81 
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"It  would  not  be  so  hard  to  leam  words 
simply,"  said  Lady  Fay  to  herself,  ''if  I  were 
not  forced  to  learn  the  names  of  them  in 
bunches;  there  are  nouns,  and  verbs,  and 
dear  me!  What  is  the  name  of  this  bunch  I 
am  now  trying  to  learn?  I  must  look  it  up 
again.  Yes,  that's  it,  Pronominal  Adjectives. 
Oh,  dear!"  she  sighed,  and  she  threw  her  head 
forward  upon  her  hands,  with  her  elbows 
resting  on  her  knees. 

Suddenly  a  familiar  sound  came  to  her 
ears.     ''Bang,  bang,  bang,  bang!" 

She  listened  attentively,  and  almost  for- 
got her  first  trouble,  so  entirely  did  her  second 
trouble  absorb  her. 

"Bang,  bang,  bang,  bang!" 

At  last  she  cried  out,  "Oh,  Smashemallup, 
do  stop.  I  never  can  leam  these  words  if 
you  keep  up  that  noise." 

"Bang,  bang,"  came  the  answer. 

Smashemallup  was  Hardknuckle's  son;  he 
and  Lady  Fay  had  lived  at  the  castle  all  their 
lives  together,  and  because  he  had  the  un- 
fortunate habit  of  breaking  all  things  he  came 
in  contact  with,  he  was  constantly  in  ill -favor 
with  his  father. 

"You  shall  be  put  in  prison  for  the  next 
thing  you  break,"  said  Hardknuckle  at  last. 

And  as  Smashemallup  the  very  next  night 
had  a  bad  dream,  wherein  he  was  chased  by  a 
bear,    and   in    striving   to   kill   the   bear   he 
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broke  his  bed  down,  he  was  immediately  cast 
into  prison.  Poor  Httle  Lady  Fay  cried 
bitterly,  but  Hardknuckle  was  unmerciful, 
and  so  Smashemallup  banged  away  in  his 
prison  determined  to  break  something  if  it 
was  only  to  break  out.  A  natural  cave  in 
the  rocks  served  to  confine  him,  and  was  made 
secure  by  a  great  boulder  which  Hard- 
knuckle ordered  six  men  to  roll  before  the 
opening. 

''Bang,  bang,"  went  Smashemallup  hewing 
away  at  the  rock. 

''Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Lady  Fay  again.  "If 
he  keeps  on  working  so  hard,  he'll  get  as 
strong  as  a  blacksmith,  and  then  he'll  be  able 
to  break  everything  on  the  place,  and  what 
trouble  we'll  have  indeed.  This,  that,  these, 
those,  former,  latter,  each,  every,  either, 
neither,"  and  then  my  Lady  Fay,  overcome 
by  fatigue  and  care  and  trouble,  fell  to  crying 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  The  tears  rolled 
in  great  drops  down  her  cheeks  and  fell  upon 
the  grass  at  her  feet. 

Suddenly  from  the  spot  where  each  tear 
fell  a  tiny  shoot  sprang  up,  and  before  Lady 
Fay's  astonished  eyes  stood  a  row  of  tall, 
slender  stems  blossoming  at  the  top  into  great, 
round,  old-fashioned  daisies.  The  white 
petals  made  bonnets  about  their  yellow  faces. 
They  nodded  smilingly  at  Lady  Fay  and 
shouted  in  chorus,  "We're  Pronominal  Ad- 
jectives." 
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"Dear,  dear!"  said  Lady  Fay.  "How  many 
there  are  of  you.  I  can  never  learn  your 
names." 

"We  say  our  names  ourselves,"  answered 
the  daisies. 

Then  Lady  Fay  noticed  hung  about  each 
one's  neck  a  square  placard,  upon  which  was 
plainly  printed  the  name  of  each. 

"How  easy!"  she  cried. 

"So  glad  you  like  them,"  growled  a  rough 
voice  by  her  side. 

And  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 
Lady  Fay  saw  the  most  horrible-looking  little 
dwarf  she  had  ever  set  eyes  upon. 

"Bless  me!"  she  shrieked.  "How  came  you 
there?" 

The  dwarf  stepped  forward  immediately 
before  her;  bowing  low  and  swinging  his  hat 
so  that  its  long  feather  trailed  upon  the 
ground,  he  said,  "I  am  Tumlambo,  the 
gentleman  your  guardian  has  chosen  to  marry 
you.  But  the  wretch!  he  refuses  to  allow 
you  to  marry  until  you  have  learned  all  these 
words,  for  fear  you  won't  be  able  to  talk, 
you  know." 

The  ugly  little  dwarf  leaned  forward  and 
seized  her  hand  to  press  a  kiss  upon  it;  Lady 
Fay  drew  it  quickly  from  him;  then  picking 
up  her  dainty  skirt:  she  ran  away  as  fast  as  her 
tiny  feet  could  carry  her.  On,  on  she  ran, 
never  daring  to  turn  her  head,  for  she  could 
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hear  rapid  steps  close  behind  and  gaining 
upon  her.  At  last  she  came  to  a  high  cliff 
rising  immediately  before  her  and  bringing 
the  road  to  an  end. 

"Oh,"  she  groaned.  "What  shall  I  do? 
I  can't  go  on,  and  I  can't  turn  back." 

And  so  she  fell  face  downward  upon  the 
grassy  bank  by  the  side  of  the  cliff. 

The  steps  of  her  pursuer  quickened.  Lady 
Fay,  though  wild  with  fear,  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  faced  him. 

To  her  amazement,  her  pursuer  turned  out 
to  be — not  the  little  dwarf  at  all,  but  the 
first  of  the  long  line  of  Pronominal  Adjectives. 
As  far  as  she  could  see  they  came  on,  one  after 
the  other;  those  in  the  rear  running  as  fast 
as  they  could  to  catch  up.  They  had  broken 
away  from  their  roots,  and  had  very  nice 
useful  feet  and  legs  attached  in  place  of  them. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  us,"  said  This. 

"We're  your  friends,"  said  That. 

"Wherever  you  go,  we  shall  go  with  you," 
said  These. 

"And  when  you  have  learned  all  our  names, 
you'll  be  very  glad  that  you  know  us,"  said 
Those. 

"We  serve  the  finest  gentleman  in  the 
country,"  said  Former. 

"Do  you  call  that  horrid  little  dwarf  the 
finest  gentleman  in  the  country?"  asked 
Lady  Fay. 
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* 'Certainly  he  is,"  said  Latter,  who  had 
now  caught  up  with  the  others. 

*'And  the  richest  too,"  said  Some. 

"Moreover  he  loves  you,"  said  One. 

''And  means  to  have  you  live  in  his  own 
beautiful  castle,"   added  Any. 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  live  there,"  moaned 
poor  Lady  Fay. 

"But  you'll  be  very,  very  happy,"  cried 
All. 

"Oh,  what  a  long  run  we  had,"  gasped 
Either. 

"I  didn't  find  it  so,"  said  Neither. 

"I'm  tired  to  death,"  groaned  Both. 

"You  two  always  find  something  to  grumble 
about,"  said  Many. 

"Don't  be  saucy!"  shouted  Few. 

"Stop  that  noise!"  shrieked  Several. 

"Why  will  you  quarrel?"  said  None. 

"And  why  don't  they  open  the  door?" 
asked  Each. 

Poor  Lady  Fay,  who  was  just  ready  to 
faint  from  the  confusion,  suddenly  heard  a 
great  thundering  roar,  and  there  just  before 
her  eyes  an  opening  appeared  in  the  cliff. 
In  the  center  of  the  great  arch  at  the  top  of 
the  opening,  a  brilliant  red  torch  flamed  up 
and  lighted  the  entrance. 

Lady  Fay  sprang  forward,  for  anything 
seemed  better  than  this  fearful  company. 

As  she  stepped  within  the  cliff,  a  pleasant 
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voice    called    from    above,     "Good-moming, 
sweet  maid." 

"Ch,  good-morning,"  cried  Lady  Fay  quickly 
in  answer,  so  happy  was  she  to  hear  a  friendly 
voice. 

But  as  she  heard  the  Pronominal  Adjec- 
tives piling  in  behind  her,  she  asked  "Oh,  are 
all  these  people  to  come  in  too?" 

"They  live  here,"  answered  the  voice. 

"But  they  grew  from  my  tears,"  said  Lady 
Fay. 

"They  often  appear  to  grow  from  little 
girl's  tears,  they  are  so  hard  to  learn,"  said 
the  voice  soothingly.  "Tumlambo  is  a  hard 
master,  and  they  are  his  servants;  but  where 
are  the  others?"  and,  addressing  the  Pro- 
nominal Adjectives,  "Where  is  your  master?" 

This  Lady  Fay  herself  wanted  very  much 
to  know,  but  had  not  dared  to  ask. 

"Oh,  just  as  we  were  coming  away,  a  rude 
young  man  jumped  out  of  a  rock  upon  us  and 
seized  Tumlambo;  the  last  we  heard  was, 
'Bang,  bang,  bang,  bang,'  upon  Tumlambo's 
head.     We're  sure  he  will  be  killed." 

This  was  shouted  in  chorus  by  four  or 
five  young  Pronominal  Adjectives,  who  had 
just  come  up  quite  out  of  breath. 

Lady  Fay  listened  eagerly. 

"It  was  Smashemallup,"  she  breathed. 

Then  as  she  heard  the  sweet  voice  again 
she  looked  up  to  see  to  whom  it  could  belong 
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There  stood  upon  a  shelf  in  the  diff,  just 
above  her  head,  a  beautiful  blue  Heron,  who 
nodded  pleasantly  to  her  in  greeting,  saying, 
"As  you  are  soon  to  be  Tumlambo's  bride,  will 
you  order  his  servants  to  go  to  his  assistance?" 

*'0h,  indeed  I  can't,"  answered  Lady  Fay 
shrinking  back.  *'To  think  of  asking  me  to 
order  fighters  against  Smashemallup,"  she 
whispered  to  herself. 

"Then  I  must  do  so,"  said  the  Heron. 

In  a  deep  voice  she  called,  "Send  up  the 
Verbs.  Men  of  action  we  must  have,  for 
Tumlambo  is  in  trouble." 

Lady  Fay,  by  the  aid  of  shrubs  and  roots 
growing  upon  the  cliff,  drew  herself  hastily 
up  the  side  and  climbed  to  the  shelf  where  the 
blue  Heron  sat. 

She  was  just  in  time  to  escape  being  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  Verbs,  who  came  wildly 
tearing  up  from  below.  By  the  light  of  the 
torch,  she  could  see  them  coming  in  haste 
from  the  great  room  within  the  cliff  and 
rushing  out  through  the  opening. 

The  Verbs  were  the  soldiers  of  the  dwarf, 
and  wore  helmets  upon  their  heads;  they 
carried  spears  in  their  hands  and  upon  their 
shields  were  printed  their  names.  Lady  Fay 
read  them  as  they  scrambled  by,  Fight,  Kill, 
Run,  Strike,  Jump,  Kick,  Hurry,  Push,  Yell, 
Break. 

"Oh,    oh,    oh,"    she    sobbed,    "What   will 
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Smashemallup  do  with  all  these  terrible  Verbs 
to  attack  him?" 

"Ah,"  said  the  blue  Heron  who  was  looking 
down  the  road  through  a  spy- glass.  "Here 
come  the  rest  of  the  Pronominal  Adjectives." 

Lady  Fay  could  read  upon  their  placards, 
Such,  Much,  Own,  Same,  First,  Last,  Every, 
Sundry  and  Enough. 

"Now,"  said  the  Heron,  "we  shall  have 
news  of  Tumlambo.     Halt,  ye  men  of  action." 

The  Verbs  fell  to  one  side  and  waited, 
while  the  Pronominal  Adjectives,  worn  and 
heated,  with  great  beads  of  perspiration 
dropping  from  under  the  white  ruffles  of  their 
bonnets,  dashed  by. 

"Safe,  safe,"  they  called.  "Tumlambo  is 
safe.  In  falling  upon  our  master,  the  rude 
young  man  has  broken  his  leg.  His  father 
has  thrown  him  into  prison  again;  for  every- 
thing he  breaks  he  must  serve  ten  days  in 
prison." 

And  the  blue  Heron,  glancing  at  Lady  Fay, 
wondered  why  she  sobbed  so. 

"Come,  my  dear,"  she  whispered.  "You  are 
quite  unstrung;  come  within  and  rest." 

The  Heron,  dropping  her  spy-glass  which 
hung  by  a  chain  about  her  neck,  crawled  down 
from  her  shelf.  This  was  done  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  Lady  Fay  who  could  not  fly. 

The  Heron  then  led  the  way  into  the  great 
room.     The  whole  cliff  hung  out  over  the  sea 
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and  made  a  huge  castle  by  itself.  Every- 
where could  be  heard  the  sound  of  the  waves 
dashing  against  the  rocks. 

On  all  sides  of  the  room  were  stone  benches, 
upon  which  were  gathered  great  numbers 
of  Nouns  in  earnest  conversation.  There 
were  bats  and  bugs  and  spiders  and  worms 
and  mice  and  snails  and  many  others. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  long 
table,  at  the  end  of  which  were  placed  three 
chairs.  The  back  of  the  middle  chair  rose 
high  in  a  point,  upon  which  a  crown  of  gold 
set   with   diamonds   rested. 

'*That  is  Tumlambo's  chair,"  explained 
the  Heron.  *'He  wears  his  crown  hung  upon 
the  back  of  his  chair  to  keep  his  head  from 
aching." 

"And  who  sits  beside  him?"  asked  Lady 
Fay. 

**One  chair  is  for  me,  and  one  is  for  you, 
his  bride,"  smiled  the  Heron  sweetly,  at  the 
same  time  putting  on  a  pair  of  spectacles 
which  hooked  upon  the  feathers  about  her 
ears.  Then  turning  toward  Lady  Fay,  she 
exclaimed,  "Well,  you  are  truly  beautiful! 
I'm  a  bit  near-sighted  and  didn't  notice 
before.  Tumlambo  has  indeed  good  taste. 
Will  you  be  seated  and  have  some  refresh- 
ment after  your  long  run?" 

She  then  whispered  to  a  Verb  called  Serve. 
"Send  up  some  Nouns  for  us  to  eat." 
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Lady  Fay  was  shocked,  for  she  was  not 
certain  but  the  Heron  meant  to  eat  those 
Nouns  on  the  stone  benches  about. 

She  certainly  preferred  the  service  at  home. 
Here  it  seemed  such  a  long  process,  for  Serve 
told  Go,  and  Go  told  Walk,  and  Walk  told 
Call,  and  Call  said,  "Send  up  some  Nouns  for 
Mistress  Heron  and  the  bride  to  eat." 

At  last  before  them  were  spread  clams 
and  lobsters  and  mushrooms  and  truffles  with 
sea-weed  for  bread,  and  all  the  things  v/ere 
served  upon  plates  of  gold. 

Poor  Lady  Fay  was  so  worried  expecting 
Tumlambo  to  enter  at  any  moment  that  she 
could  scarcely  eat. 

The  Heron  showed  so  much  sympathy  for 
her  that  Lady  Fay  at  last  began  to  cry.  The 
Heron  then  moved  close  to  her,  and  put  her 
wings  about  her  and  would  have  kissed  her 
had  she  been  blessed  with  lips  instead  of  a 
huge  beak.  Lady  Fay  sobbed  in  despair, 
"Oh,  I  can't  marry  him,  that  dreadful  dwarf." 

"Do  you  speak  of  Tumlambo,  sweet  maid!" 
asked  the  Heron. 

"Yes,  and  he  may  be  here  any  moment." 

Poor  Lady  Fay  felt  very  sad  indeed.  There 
seemed  no  hope  of  escape.  The  Heron, 
she  felt  sure  was  not  to  be  trusted,  for  with 
all  her  seeming  sympathy,  she  was  evidently 
only  another  servant  of  Tumlambo,  and  even 
were  Smashemallup  out  of  prison,  he  could  not 
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know  her  whereabouts;  moreover  he  would 
break  his  heart  grieving  at  her  absence  which 
would  cause  another  imprisonment  and  greater 
delay. 

"Behold,  sweet  maid,"  said  the  Heron, 
*'this  magnificent  castle,  hewn  from  the  solid 
rock.  Within  these  walls  great  riches  are 
stored,  gems  of  untold  value.  Once  this  great 
castle  was  mine,  but  Tumlambo  came  with 
his  swarms  of  soldiers  and  servants  and  made 
war  upon  me  and  killed  my  only  son.  Rather 
than  leave  my  home,  I  accepted  his  offer  to 
make  me  chief  steward  of  his  realm,  and  since 
then  have  lived  a  life  of  sorrow  and  regret. 
Out  into  the  world  one  day  Tumlambo  went, 
and  fastened  his  gaze  upon  your  enchanting 
face.  Your  guardian,  Hardknuckle,  is  a  ruined 
man,  for  his  reputation  and  his  credit  have 
been  broken  by  his  son,  who  breaks  all  things, 
they  say.  Tumlambo  proposed  for  your  hand 
in  marriage  and  Hardknuckle  agreed  when 
your  education  was  finished  that  a  great 
wedding  should  be  celebrated  with  all  pomp 
and  ceremony." 

"Never,  never,"  broke  in  Lady  Fay.  "Never 
shall  I  marry  that  hideous  dwarf." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  Heron,  setting  her 
spectacles  aright.  "Now  it  has  occurred  to 
me  from  what  I  hear  of  Hardknuckle's  son, 
that  he  is  a  very  clever  young  person,  eh?" 

"Clever,  yes;  and  oh,  so  handsome,  and 
so  strong." 
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^'Exactly,"  said  the  Heron.  "And  so  he 
might  easily  make  war  upon  the  castle  and 
conquer  Tumlambo  and  " 

But  a  great  commotion  was  going  on  just 
outside  the  opening  to  the  cliff,  and  the 
Heron  stalked  rapidly  in  its  direction,  Lady 
Fay  following. 

"Oh,  it's  the  Adjectives,"  said  the  Heron. 
"They're  always  quarreling." 

"But  these  are  not  the  Pronominal  Ad- 
jectives," said  Lady  Fay,  for  if  there  was  one 
thing  she  did  know,  it  was  a  Pronominal 
Adjective. 

These  quarrelsome  people  were  very  dapper 
young  fellows  with  fox-glove  caps,  made  of 
real  fox-skins,  and  swallow-tail  coats,  made  of 
real  swallow  skins.  As  Lady  Fay  looked 
closely  she  could  read  upon  their  placards, 
Great,  Small,  Good,  Bad,  Hard,  Soft,  Fast, 
Slow,  Gay,  Sad,  High,  Low,  Strong,  Weak. 

Now,  here  was  a  new  bunch  which  she  had 
never  heard  of  before. 

"And  do  you  call  them  Adjectives?"  she 
asked  the  Heron. 

"Yes,  you  see,  although  they  only  helped 
the  Nouns,  they  used  to  be  the  courtiers  of 
Tumlambo;  but  when  he  went  out  into  the 
world  to  seek  his  bride,  he  wanted  more 
lively  help,  and  so  he  took  the  Pronominals." 

Lady  Fay   grew  thoughtful;  certainly  her 
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own  tears  had  served  to  make  them  more 
lively  yet. 

The  Heron  continued:  '*And  so  the  old 
Adjectives  not  only  quarrel  with  the  Pro- 
nominals,  but  with  each  other,  they've  be- 
come so  bitter.  Tumlambo  thought  of  taking 
the  Adverbs,  who  help  the  Verbs,  but  as  he 
went  on  a  peaceful  mission  — " 

Here  Lady  Fay  interrupted  hastily,  "Are 
there  many  more  bunches  of  words,  of  these 
people,  I  mean?"  Her  face  brightened  as  a 
new  idea  came  to  her,  "Surely  I  can  never  get 
learning,  and  as  my  guardian  is  not  willing  I 
should  marry  until  I  do,  I  shall  not  have  to 
marry  Tumlambo." 

She  clapped  her  hands  gaily. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  answered  the 
Heron.  "Hardknuckle  is  a  very  greedy  man, 
and  perhaps  he  may  consent  to  allow  you  to 
marry  even  if  you  don't  know  how  to  talk." 

"But,"  said  Lady  Fay,  "surely  if  Smashem- 
allup  did  make  war  upon  the  castle,  he  could 
never  conquer  such  an  army.  Smashem- 
allup  has  no  army  whatever." 

"Ah!  but  he  has  a  strong  right  arm,"  sug- 
gested the  Heron. 

"I  know,"  said  Lady  Fay,  "but  think  what 
it  means  to  smash  up  all  these  people,  to  say 
nothing  of  Tumlambo  himself.  Moreover," 
she  added  despairingly,  "how  can  he  know 
about  it  all,  when  he  may  be  in  prison,  and 
I  am  kept  here  in  your  power." 
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*'I  could  let  you  go  to  him,"  answered  the 
Heron  thoughtfully,  "but  should  Tumlambo 
return  before  Smashemallup  had  conquered 
the  army,  life  would  be  short  for  me." 

There  was  no  time  for  further  argument. 
Through  the  wide  opening  into  the  cliff  they 
could  see,  far  down  the  dusty  road,  two  dim 
figures  coming  at  full  speed. 

"It's  Tumlambo,"  cried  Lady  Fay.  "And 
oh!  it's  Smashemallup  in  pursuit." 

The  Heron  raised  her  spy-glass. 

"What  shall  we  do,  what  shall  we  do?" 
she  gasped;  and  quickly  climbed  to  her  shelf 
above.  Lady  Fay  following  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  do.  The  Heron  began  pecking 
hard  and  persistently  upon  the  wall  above. 
Lady  Fay  feared  she  had  gone  mad;  but 
suddenly  the  roar  and  din  of  an  earthquake 
fell  upon  her  ears,  and  she  was  amazed  to 
find  the  cliff  was  breaking  away  from  the 
road.  Slowly  it  swung  out  into  the  sea  while 
the  waters  dashed  into  the  fissure,  forming  a 
moat  about  the  castle. 

"The  army,  the  army,"  called  the  dwarf 
in  the  distance. 

"The  army,  the  army,"  mocked  the  Ad- 
jectives. 

The  Nouns  and  the  Verbs  took  up  the  call 
in  earnest,  and  forth  came  the  Interjections 
with  drawn  swords  and  fierce  faces.  Behind 
them  lined  up  the  Verbs  and  close  in  the  rear 
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to  the  right  and  the  left  were  the  Adverbs. 
The  devoted  Pronominal  Adjectives  crowded 
up,  but  the  real  Adjectives,  the  old  courtiers 
of  Tumlambo,  who  should  have  been  the  first 
to  guard  his  interests,  fell  back  into  the  great 
room.  Lady  Fay  could  hear  their  mocking 
laughter;  amazed  and  hopeless  she  looked 
upon  the  array  of  Nouns;  fearful  indeed  was 
their  number,  with  the  Pronouns  to  take  their 
places  when  they  were  tired. 

Grasping  hands  firmly  the  Conjunctions 
formed  a  line  across  the  moat,  and  the  Prepo- 
sitions helped  the  dwarf  over. 

No  sooner  was  this  done  than  Smashem- 
allup  jumped  upon  the  heads  of  the  Con- 
junctions, and  crossed  the  moat  to  the  castle. 
With  one  sweep  of  his  spear,  he  swept  the 
Prepositions  all  into  the  water.  These,  fall- 
ing upon  the  Conjunctions,  took  them  along 
with  them.  In  a  moment  Smashemallup 
had  attacked  the  Interjections.  Head  after 
head  fell  to  earth.  Then  into  the  midst 
of  the  Verbs  Smashemallup  sprang,  and 
instantly  the  men  of  action  and  he  were  in 
hand  to  hand  conflict. 

^'He'll  win,  he'll  win,"  called  Lady  Fay 
excitedly. 

From  her  perch  on  high  she  could  see  the 
vigor  of  Smashemallup's  stroke,  and  the 
determination  in  his  face. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Smashemallup 
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renewed  his  strength,  and  slashing  down  the 
last  Verb,  attacked  the  Nouns. 

Here  was  trouble  indeed,  with  all  the 
Pronouns  and  Pronominal  Adjectives  to  help. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  battle  were 
lost,  and  Lady  Fay  nearly  fainted  from  terror. 

* 'They've  killed  him,"  groaned  the  Heron. 

With  a  great  v/hirring  sound  she  spread 
her  wings  and  sailed  outward  and  upward  far 
out  of  sight. 

Lady  Fay  was  now  alone  and  she  felt  that 
Smashem^allup  was  sorely  played;  but  with 
the  courage  of  her  race  she  called  to  him, 
''Have  courage,  Smashemallup.  You'll  win. 
The  Verbs  are  down,  the  Pronouns  are  weak 
and,"  raising  her  voice  to  its  highest  pitch, 
"the  Adjectives  are  ours." 

For  a  moment  he  rallied  and  then  with  his 
small  remaining  strength,  he  made  one  last 
frantic  dash  at  the  Nouns. 

The  old  Adjectives  had  heard  Lady  Fay's 
words,  and  instead  of  helping  the  Nouns,  in 
a  moment  had  decided  to  be  on  the  winning 
side. 

Sturdy  young  fellows  they  were,  and  very, 
very  angry  at  the  dwarf.  In  a  sudden  fit  of 
wrath,  they  rushed  in  and  fell  upon  him  lying 
alone  on  one  of  the  stone  benches.  With 
their  united  strength,  they  struck  at  him  as  he 
jumped  to  his  feet.  On,  on  they  pushed 
him,   out  through  the  rear  entrance  of  the 
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castle;  with    a    great    splash    he    fell,    head- 
foremost into  the  raging  sea. 

Maddened  by  their  success,  they  scurried 
wildly  across  the  room;  and  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  old  friendship  turned  to  hate,  they  fell 
upon  the  Nouns  themselves. 

In  a  moment  was  the  tide  of  battle  turned . 
Smashemallup  saw  that  victory  was  his,  and 
JLrady  Fay  called  hoarsely,  "We  win,  we  win." 

From  the  shelf,  she  fell  in  a  swoon,  into  the 
arms  of  Smashemallup  who  ran  to  catch  her. 

He  carried  her  to  the  stone  bench  where 
a  few  tender-hearted  Nouns,  taking  pity  upon 
her,  nursed  her  back  to  consciousness. 

Then  together  Smashemallup  and  Lady  Fay 
moved  about  among  the  dead  and  wounded. 
Into  the  moat  they  tumbled  the  dead  with 
little  pity;  but  the  wounded,  who  quickly 
swore  allegiance  to  their  new  chiefs,  were 
cared  for  upon  the  great  benches.  Smashem- 
allup and  Lady  Fay,  worn  out  by  their 
struggles  and  excitement,  sat  down  at  the 
table  to  refresh  themselves. 

Happy  in  their  re-union  and  elated  by 
their  conquest,  they  returned  after  a  time  to 
old  Hardknuckle.  When  they  had  told  him 
of  their  experiences,  victory  and  wealth,  he 
consented  to  their  marriage.  With  Lady 
Fay's  education  he  was  satisfied;  surely  she 
was  now  well  able  to  talk. 

So  they  lived  on  in  peace  and  happiness, 
but  the  Heron  they  never  saw  again. 

■r~\  r^  ^"^  m^    M   ^-^ 


THE  MERMAID'S  BALL 

THE  moon  looked  down  upon  the  bound- 
less sea.  No  sign  of  life,  no  sound  was 
there,  but  that  of  dancing  water- 
sprites.     The  moon  looked  on  and  smiled. 

She  sent  her  children,  the  merry  rays, 
to  visit  the  earth  on  its  wide  trackless  ocean, 
and  there  with  the  water-sprites,  the  moon's 
rays  danced. 

On  the  crest  of  the  waves,  they  frolicked 
and  sported,  in  the  mist  and  the  foam  they 
rippled  and  gleamed. 

All  was  as  light  as  day. 

On  this  night  of  all  others  the  moon  was 
glad,  for  she  had  a  secret  which  nobody 
knew.  Just  as  she  smiled  upon  the  sea,  she 
smiled  upon  the  land.  The  children  of  earth 
looked  up  and  said,  "The  lady  in  the  moon 
is  happy  to-night." 

Had  but  the  children  of  earth  known  her 
secret,  wild  excitement  would  have  prevailed 
and  the  ocean  would  have  been  alive  with 
craft.  The  moon  smiled  on  in  innocent  de- 
light, for  this  was  the  night  of  the  mermaid's 
ball. 

Upon  this  night  the  god  Neptune   allowed 
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the  mermaids  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  there  to  dance  and  sport  in  the  waves; 
no  ball  was  ever  so  grand  and  festive  and 
brilliantly  gay. 

They  spent  the  day  in  slumber  until  they 
were  awakened  by  the  sun-fish  who  called 
that  the  sun  was  gone.  Then  below  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea  they  adorned  themselves 
with  the  trophies  their  lovers,  the  Tritons,  had 
brought  them.  About  their  necks  they  hung 
great  strings  of  pearls,  and  in  their  hair, 
which  fell  and  clothed  their  graceful  shoulders, 
they  twined  rare,  highly-colored  orchids. 

At  last,  they  rose  to  the  surface,  accom- 
panied by  the  Tritons,  their  ever-faithful 
followers.  Cradled  in  the  trough  of  the  sea 
they  sang  their  sweet  ballads  of  love  and 
peace.  Then  hand  in  hand,  they  dived 
through  the  great  waves,  and  rising  they 
sprang  from  crest  to  crest. 

Onward  over  the  billows  they  sped,  on  to 
the  place  where  the  waves  went  higher.  In 
long  rows  they  splashed  and  danced  and 
capered. 

* 'What's  this?"  cried  one  in  great  con- 
sternation. 

"An  Isle  of  the  sea,"  came  the  answer 
in  time. 

*'Come  away,"  said  another.  *'The  rocks 
will   bruise  us." 

**Come  on,"  said  the  first.  *' Let's  see  what 
it   is." 
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Over  the  high,  rough  rocks  they  scrambled; 
into  the  hollows  between  they  sank. 

"Listen,"  cried  all.  "It's  a  sound  that 
we  know  not.  Listen,  and  hear  what  the 
voices  say." 

It  was  the  Isle  of  King  Nondo  the  mer- 
maids had  found.  Here  the  children  of  earth 
were  King  Nondo's  subjects,  and  here  was 
his  power  unquestioned. 

The  mermaids,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity, 
hid  themselves  in  the  pools  of  the  rocky 
coast. 

The  Tritons  begged  them  to  come  away 
and  be  merry.  Upon  their  travels  and  pil- 
grimages of  adventure  the  Tritons  had  seen 
the  children  of  earth,  but  to  the  mermaids  it 
was  a  novel  sight.  They  came  to  the  surface 
at  night  for  their  balls,  and  then  were  the 
children  of  earth  asleep. 

To-night,  however.  King  Nondo  celebrated 
his  bethrothal  with  a  captive  Princess  of  a 
foreign  land.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great 
rejoicing,  for  long  had  King  Nondo's  warriors 
fought  to  capture  the  treasure  of  other  lands 
to  enrich  their  own.  At  last  they  had  re- 
turned crowned  with  glory.  In  addition  to 
their  trophies,  they  had  brought  a  King's 
daughter  as  beautiful  as  the  dawn. 

This  fair  maid,  immediately  upon  seeing 
King  Nondo,  had  fallen  at  his  feet  in  admira- 
tion and  delight,  for  never  had  she  gazed 
upon  one  so  noble. 
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*'Make  ready  the  feast,"  called  Nondo, 
his  face  aglow  with  pleasure.  ''Bring  forth 
the  Priests,  and  prepare  to  celebrate  the 
betrothal  of  thy  King  and  this  fair  damsel. 
Glory,  indeed,   is  ours." 

And  so  the  proclamation  went  forth. 

"Send  the  court-dressers,"  commanded  the 
King.  "Adorn  the  maiden  in  the  wealth  of 
the  realm." 

Jewels  of  fabulous  value  were  brought, 
and  strung  in  garlands  among  the  girl's  luxu- 
riant tresses  of  burnished  gold.  Great  masses 
of  diamonds  blazed  upon  her  bosom  and 
encircled  her  lily  neck. 

Her  beautiful  arms  and  dainty  fingers 
were  laden  with  gems  of  wondrous  brilliancy; 
golden  bands  set  thickly  with  stones  were 
placed  upon  her  graceful  ankles,  and  wonder- 
ful designs  were  embroidered  in  rubies  and 
emeralds  upon  her  gown. 

As  the  maiden  stood  beside  the  King, 
while  the  Priests  performed  the  betrothal 
ceremony,  the  moonlight  fell  upon  her  be- 
jewelled person. 

The  moon  laughed  gaily,  and  the  rays, 
her  children,  danced  merrily  among  the 
precious  stones. 

Firelight  of  blinding  splendor  issued  from 
the  gems^  and  struck  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  the  mermaids  who  peered  from  their  hiding- 
places  upon  this  wondrous  scene. 
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*'Come  hither,"  they  called  to  the  Tritons, 
*'and  tell  us  what  it  means." 

''The  King  is  the  maiden's  lover,"  said 
one. 

''As  thou  art  mine." 

"He  brings  his  trophies  to  decorate  her," 
said  the  Triton. 

"As  thou  dost  to  decorate  me." 

The  mermaids,  lost  in  thought,  lay  quietly 
for  a  time  in  the  pools  in  which  they  were 
hidden.  Suddenly  with  a  great  splash  they 
sprang  into  the  sea.  They  beat  themselves 
in  a  fearful  rage  among  the  breakers,  until 
the  Tritons  becoming  alarmed,  made  effort 
to  quiet  them.  But  their  wrath  could  not  be 
calmed. 

"Go  from  us,"  they  shrieked.  "Thou  art 
lovers,  indeed!  when  the  children  of  earth, 
these  creatures  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
despise,  can  love  better.  Away!  Are  we  not 
beautiful,  that  thou  wouldst  not  adorn  us? 
Art  thou  weak,  that  thou  canst  not  capture 
trophies  such  as  we  have  seen  to-night? 
Away.  And  come  no  more  to  bring  us  such 
playthings  as  these." 

They  snatched  their  pearls  from  off  their 
necks  and  threw  them  to  unknown  depths. 

The  rare  sea-orchids,  they  tore  from  their 
hair,  and  cast  away. 

In  wild  frenzy  they  dashed  forward,  on 
through  the  raging  sea,  calling  in  angry  tones, 
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"Come  no  more  to  us,  until  thou  canst  bring 
the  jewels  of  the  earth-creatures;  dull  valueless 
things  we  want  no  more." 

Never  had  the  Tritons  known  such  wrath. 
Never  could  they  expect  forgiveness,  until 
laden  with  these  gleaming  trophies,  they  once 
more  should  dare  approach  their  sweethearts. 

''We  must  capture  the  isle  and  take  from 
this  savage  King  his  treasure,"  said  one. 

"But  we  cannot  go  upon  the  land.  Neptune 
would  banish  us  from  the  sea  forever,"  said 
another. 

"Let  us  undermine  the  isle  and  sink  it," 
suggested    a   third. 

"I  know  a  plan  worth  two  of  that,"  said 
Thor,  the  leader  of  all.  "We  must  go  below 
and  find  means  to  execute  it.  See  the  moon, 
she  laughs  at  our  sorrow,  and  makes  us  sad 
with  disappointment  at  the  loss  of  our  night's 
pleasure." 

"The  moon  is  our  enemy.  Had  she  not 
shone  so  gleefully  among  the  jewels,  happiness 
would  still  be  ours,"  said  Amor,  who  was 
second  in  power  among  the  Tritons. 

Then  ungrateful  for  all  the  past  kindness 
of  the  moon,  they  lashed  their  tails  in  fury 
among  her  children,  and  turned  their  heads 
toward  the  deepest  caverns  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

"Here  we  shall  be  unmolested,"  said  Thor 
at  last. 
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"Free  from  the  moon's  mocking  laughter," 
said  Amor. 

"Free  from  Neptune's  anger,"  added  Thor, 
"for  should  he  know  what  I  am  about  to 
propose  he  would  order  our  extinction." 

"I  think  I  know,"  whispered  Sadon.  "Come 
close,  is  it  not  to  overthrow  his  majesty, 
the  sea-serpent,  in  his  own  domain  and  take 
his  treasure?" 

"Surely  thou  art  clever,"  said  Thor.  "And 
just  as  surely  no  earth-treasure  can  compare 
with  that  of  the  sea." 

"In  far  distant  parts  we'll  search  for  the 
hiding  place  of  the  sea-serpent.  I've  heard 
his  cavern  is  a  mine  of  wealth,"  said  Sadon. 

"I've  heard  also,"  whispered  Amor,  "that 
great  vessels  which  sail  the  sea  laden  with 
earth-treasure  have  been  captured  by  his 
majesty,  and  riches  of  untold  value  have  been 
carried  off  in  the  tentacles  of  his  warriors." 

"He  is  becoming  too  powerful,"  said  a 
timid  little  Triton  called  Timor,  who  had  not 
spoken  before.  "I  think  Neptune  cannot 
realize  that  his  power  almost  rivals  his  own." 

"V^e  must  put  an  end  to  him,"  said  another, 
growing  braver. 

"I  wonder  Neptune  has  not  himself  or- 
dered us  to  fall  upon  him,"  said  Sadon. 

"We  are  Neptune's  knights  in  armor.  Let 
us  do  our  duty  and  destroy  the  sea-serpent," 
said  Timor. 
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"And  capture  his  domain." 

"And  bring  back  his  jewels  to  adorn  our 
beauteous  sweethearts." 

"To  action!"  said  Thor.  "Why  discuss  it 
longer!  Never  can  we  visit  the  mermaids 
without  these  trophies.  Let  us  show  our- 
selves men  of  action  as  well  as  of  words.  I 
bid  thee  all  follow."  And  leading  the  way, 
he  plunged  forth  from  the  cavern. 

Onward  with  great  speed  they  swam  to 
parts  of  the  sea  far  distant  from  their  homes. 

Then  came  the  time  of  struggle  and  fatigue, 
of  baffled  hopes  and  unfulfilled  desires;  of 
weakness,  even  mutiny  on  the  part  of  some, 
but  of  perseverance  and  stubborn  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Thor,  the  leader. 

From  some,  the  spirit  of  romance  was 
gone;  from  others,  the  love  of  adventure; 
some  wished  to  return  and  throw  themselves 
upon  the  mercy  of  their  sv/eethearts. 

"Never,"  said  Thor.  "Without  trophies 
even  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  earth- 
creatures,  never  will  I  return.  Better  death, 
a  thousand  times ;  better  extermination  at  the 
hands  of  his  majesty,  the  sea-serpent;  better 
the  anger  of  Neptune  himself,  than  the  con- 
tempt of  the  mermaids." 

And  Thor  ruled  well. 

"Courage,"  he  cried.  "Or  by  my  faith, 
I'll  kill  thee  all." 

The    qu^st    seemed    almost    hopeless,    for 
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the  domain  of  the  sea-serpent  was  unknown  to 
them. 

Exhausted  they  at  last  stopped  to  rest 
in  a  well-sheltered  cavern. 

In  a  short  time  they  were  all  fast  asleep, 
when  suddenly  they  were  awakened  by  the 
entrance  of  a  vast  colony  of  creatures. 

"The  army  of  the  sea-serpent,"  called 
Amor. 

Quickly  aroused  they  fell  upon  their  un- 
welcome guests,  when  behold!  they  were 
Tritons  like  themselves,  but  so  far  from  home 
had  they  come  that  they  were  strangers. 

The  dwellers  in  the  cavern  had  just  re- 
turned from  a'  long  hunt.  They  quickly 
prepared  a  feast  to  which  they  bade  their  new 
friends  welcome. 

''The  mermaids,"  they  called,  ''where  are 
the  mermaids  to  greet  us?"  But  none  came 
at   their  call. 

"It  is  as  I  thought,"  said  Thor.  "Our 
mermaids  have  sent  the  word  to  all." 

Then  he  told  the  story  of  the  jewels  of 
the  earth-creatures  and  the  wrath  of  the 
mermaids. 

"We  are  now  bound  upon  the  conquest  of 
the  sea-serpent,  that  we  may  possess  his 
jewels,"  said  Thor. 

"Come  all,"  cried  his  listeners.  "Together 
we  will  fall  upon  his  majesty  and  with  our 
united  forces  we  shall  surely  overthrow  him." 
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''To  victory  at  last/'  shouted  Thor. 

Refreshed  by  sleep  and  palatable  food 
they  again  plunged  on,  the  whole  colony  of 
their  new  friends  following. 

In  time  they  met  other  Tritons,  who  when 
once  informed  of  their  intention  joined  them. 

But  none  knew  of  the  exact  whereabouts 
of  the  sea-serpent's  domain. 

To  an  ignominious  sculpin  they  owed  their 
knowledge. 

They  found  him  suffering  and  forsaken 
lying  in  a  bed  of  sea-weed.  The  Tritons,  in 
sympathy,  stopped  their  vain  passages  to 
listen  to  his  woes;  for  in  their  own  sorrow 
and  misfortune  they  were  already  learning 
to  feel  for  the  unfortunate. 

**A  creature  of  spines  am  I,"  sobbed  the 
sculpin,  ''but  of  small  power.  Even  so,  was 
I  faithful  to  my  sovereign.  Injured  and  use- 
less I  am  discarded  and  left  to  die  alone." 

''Sad,  sad  is  his  story,"  said  Thor,  turning 
to  his  companions. 

Sympathy  loosened  the  tongue  of  the 
sculpin. 

"Sad  indeed,"  he  continued,  "but  I  belong 
to  a  powerful  family  and  may  be  avenged. 
His  majesty  cannot  ignore  the  claim,  for  his 
bravest  warriors  are  among  my  kin.  Our 
heads  are  his  weapons." 

"Thy  sovereign?"  cried  Thor  in  excitement. 
"He  is  the  sea-serpent." 
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*'That  he  is!"  answered  the  sculpin. 

*'Thou  sayest  thy  kinsmen  are  with  him 
at  the  present  time?"  asked  Thor,  trembling 
from  top  to  taiL 

''Aye,  indeed." 

''Can  we  not  go  to  them  and  tell  them  of 
thy    misfortune?" 

"Ah!  this  is  too  much,"  sobbed  the  scul- 
pin.    "Thy  kindness  unmans  me." 

"To  be  of  service  to  one  so  highly  con- 
nected is  an  honor,"  answered  Thor.  "Tell 
us  how  to  go,  and  where,  and  soon  we  will 
return  with  help  for  thee." 

The  sculpin  though  v/eak  gave  explicit 
directions. 

"Here,"  cried  he,  tearing  off  a  spine. 
"Take  this.  Present  it  to  the  father  of  our 
clan,  and  thereby  gain  an  audience.  The 
father  sits  near  by  his  majesty,  and  is  high 
in  power  and  protection." 

"Victory,  victory!"  shouted  Thor,  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  the  sculpin's  hearing. 

In  time  they  approached  the  long-sought 
domain.  In  deepest  ocean  was  it  hidden 
where  all  was  different  from  what  the  Tritons 
had  known  before. 

Great  powerful  creatures  swarmed  in  all 
directions;  and  huge  plants  with  flowers  of 
unknown  beauty  waved  their  branches  and 
leaves  and  trailing  stems  in  motion  with  the 
surging   waters. 
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Everywhere  were  sentinels  stationed  to 
guard  the  approach,  but  the  spine  of  the  ig- 
nominious sculpin  served  as  an  effective  pass- 
word. 

The  vast  numbers  of  the  Tritons  suggested 
suspicion  to  the  tentacled  sentinels,  still 
the  spine  was  all-powerful,  for  its  race  stood 
near  the  throne. 

At  last  the  Tritons  came  in  sight  of  the 
monster   himself. 

He  lay  at  full  length,  in  the  midst  of 
his  gleaming  wealth  on  the  floor  of  the  cavern. 
His  huge  tentacles,  though  relaxed  and  at 
rest,  moved  aimlessly  about,  and  presented 
even  to  the  bold  Tritons  a  formidable  aspect. 

They  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  fearful  crea- 
ture; they  were  spell-bound  by  the  terror 
in  their  hearts  as  they  realized  the  likelihood 
of  failure. 

But  the  thought  of  the  mermaids  spurred 
them  on.  Failure  meant  death,  but  death 
was  not  worse  than  the  contempt  of  their 
sweethearts. 

Fear  of  Neptune  no  longer  distressed  them, 
for  they  had  brought  themselves  to  believe 
that  in  case  of  possible  success,  the  wrath 
of  Neptune  might  be  appeased.  He  would 
then  be  rid  of  this  monster,  whose  ever  in- 
creasing power  was  becoming  a  menace  even  to 
his  own. 

Closer  and  closer  to  the  throne  the  Tritons 
crept.  Suddenly  a  fearful  voice  called, 
"Halt." 
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Silence  reigned  in  the  mighty  deep. 

"Demand  the  reason  for  the  presence  of 
these  creatures,"  roared  the  sea-serpent. 

"Thy  majesty,"  said  Thor,  bending  ob- 
sequiously, "we  come  in  the  interest  of  a 
member  of  the  sculpin  family.  We  have 
a  message  to  the  father  of  the  clan." 

"Come  nearer,"  cried  a  voice,  at  once 
kindly  and  anxious. 

The  Tritons  drew  cautiously  nearer  and 
nearer. 

Suddenly  at  the  word  of  command  they 
ranged  themselves  in  close  double  lines,  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  monster  and  his 
courtiers. 

"Fall  to,"  roared  Thor.  And  the  Tritons 
fell  upon  their  enemy  in  wild  frenzy. 

The  battle  raged.  The  warriors  of  the 
sea-serpent,  overcome  with  fear  by  the  great 
numbers  of  the  Tritons,  fled  in  haste,  leaving 
their  powerful  sovereign  unprotected,  save  by 
his  own  strength.  This  was  stupendous. 
His  massive  tentacles  reached  out  in  fury, 
lashing  at  each  blow  many  Tritons  to  death. 

Great  streams  of  fire  issued  from  his 
open  mouth,  lighting  up  the  walls  of  the 
caver©  which  was  ablaze  with  brilliant  jewels. 
Poisonous  gases  rose  from  his  breath,  pene- 
trating the  waters  with  their  noisome  stench. 

Still  the  valiant  Tritons  fought  on. 

Infuriated  the  creature  lashed  about.  He 
knew  no  fear. 
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Many  of  the  Tritons  lay  dead  beneath  him, 
forever  and  anon  would  he  raise  his  great 
body  from  its  resting-place,  falling  again  and 
crushing  those  who  were  sucked  in  under  him 
as  he  rose. 

Still  many  more  rushed  in  from  without 
to  fill  their  places. 

In  all  the  throng,  only  one  of  them  re- 
membered the  poor  little  sculpin  who  had  so 
innocently  given  them  knowledge  of  and  en- 
trance to  the  monster's  domain. 

This  was  the  timid  little  Triton,  Timor, 
who  in  the  beginning  had  thought  the  sea- 
serpent  was  becoming  too  powerful. 

In  the  midst  of  battle  he  held  converse 
with  a  strong  healthy  sculpin,  and  together 
they  left  the  fray  and  swam  back  to  the  poor, 
little,  forsaken  fellow  left  alone  in  the  outer 
sea. 

In  the  cavern  the  battle  raged  wildly, 
and  yet  the  Tritons  did  not  weaken. 

The  leader  Thor  had,  by  rising  high  above 
the  others,  placed  himself  upon  the  back  of 
the  gigantic  creature.  Here  he  clung,  out  of 
reach  of  the  tentacles,  calling  to  his  followers 
and  urging  them  on,  at  the  same  time  giving 
blow  upon  blow  with  his  trident  at  the  base  of 
the  sea-serpent's  brain. 

"We  have  conquered,"  he  shouted.  *'He's 
spent  at  last." 

For  the  creature  reeled  and  fell  prone 
upon  his  side,  gasping  for  life. 
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Suddenly  a  great  cold  wave  was  felt  in 
the  cavern,  a  strong  current,  as  of  water 
foreign  to  the  locality;  an  ominous  roar  of 
sound   reverberated   through   the  water. 

All  trembled,  intrepid  as  they  were,  courage- 
ous in  fair  fight;  but  this  was  a  power  which 
none  could  resist.  In  weak  and  passive 
resignation  they  awaited  their  fate.  No  mo- 
tion prevailed,  but  shrinking,  chilled  and 
terror-stricken,  they  listened.  The  roar  came 
on  nearer  and  nearer. 

"It  is  Neptune,"  whispered  Thor,  shiver- 
ing and  groaning. 

''He  sends  no  emissary;  he  comes  himself," 
called  Sadon. 

''May  he  be  merciful  and  forgive,"  groaned 
Amor. 

The  cold,  icy  water  froze  their  vitals, 
the  terrible  roar  maddened  their  brains.  Yet 
they  moved  not,  for  they  knew  his  power. 
The  sea  was  great,  but  Neptune  was  its 
master. 

At  last  he  was  upon  them.  Noble  in  his 
majestic  bearing,  he  stood  forth  upon  the 
brow  of  a  huge  boulder  above  them.  His 
voice  rang  out,  deep  and  far-reaching,  yet 
kindly  in  its  tone. 

"What  means  this  brawl?" 

To  Thor  the  duty  of  response  fell,  for 
he  was  the  leader,  self-imposed. 

"It  was  a  war  of  conquest,  instigated  by 
mysell,"  he  bravely  answered. 
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**In  conquest  of  what?"  asked  Neptune. 

''Of  the  treasures  of  the  deep,  held  in  keeping 
by  this  dread  monster,  but  which  by  right 
belong  to  us,  thy  honored  knights." 

''What  use  couldst  thou  make  of  these 
treasures?  Thou,  who  roam  the  seas,  at  nome 
wherever  thou  wouldst  go,  free  to  take  all. 
Why  hamper  thyselves  with  possessions, 
weighty  and  cumbersome,  and  needing  a 
constant  guard.  What  use  couldst  thou  make 
of  them?  Answer,  thou  who  have  served  me 
well  and  faithfully,  obedient  to  my  wishes. 
Answer,  that  I  may  know  thy  reasons  for  this 
wild  and  reckless,  even  disobedient  step." 

"We  wished  the  treasures  that  we  might 
give  them  to  our  sweethearts,"  answered 
Thor  in  truth. 

"Ah!  the  mermaids!"  said  Neptune.  "They 
wished  the  jewels,  eh?  How  knew  they 
jewels?" 

"It  was  on  the  night  of  the  ball,"  said 
Thor,  "they  saw  the  jewels  of  the  earth- 
creatures.  They  were  angry  that  we  gave 
them  none  so  beautiful,  and  forbade  us  to 
come  to  them  till  we  brought  them  like  tro- 
phies." 

"The  blame,  then,  rests  upon  the  mer- 
maids," said  Neptune. 

"No,  upon  the  moon,"  said  Amor.  "Had 
she  not  shown  the  jewels,  all  would  have  been 
well.     But  her  children  danced  in  glee  among 
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them,  and  the  moon  herself  laughed  at  our 
discomfiture." 

''She  was  ever  thus,  a  faithless  creature," 
scowled  Neptune.     "I'll  settle  with  her  yet." 

And  then  the  Tritons  laughed,  for  well 
they  knew  the  moon.  Though  Neptune  ruled 
the  sea,  the  moon  ruled  him. 

This  angered  Neptune. 

''Who  dares  question  my  power?"  he  roared. 

The  Tritons  trembled  and  the  sea  raged 
wildly. 

"Who  dares  imply  the  moon  may  be  more 
powerful  than  I?" 

But  no  one  spoke. 

Silence  terrible  and  prolonged  reigned  in 
the   enormous   cavern. 

The  tentacles  of  the  dead  monster  floated 
and  waved  in  a  weird,  sepulchral  manner  and 
Neptune,  angry,  standing  in  bold  relief  upon 
the  giant  rock,  glared  mercilessly  down  upon 
the  wearied  and  frightened  Tritons. 

A  sound  of  music  fell  upon  the  waters,  far- 
distant,  but  approaching;  nearer  and  nearer 
the  sweet  tones  came. 

"The  mermaids,"  whispered  the  Tritons. 

Then  came  the  currents  of  water  soft  and 
warm,  which  with  a  great  rush  flowed  and 
ebbed  and  flowed  again  through  the  cavern 
and  carried  with  an  ugly  swish-swashing 
sound  the  dead  body  of  the  sea-serpent  out 
of  his  domain,  far  away  to  sea. 
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The  sweet,  glad  song  of  the  mermaids  came 
ever  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then,  at  last, 
the  beautiful   creatures   themselves. 

They  had  come  to  their  lovers  in  their 
misfortune  and  trouble.  Straight  to  them  the 
mermaids  swam  and  wound  their  loving  arms 
about  their  necks.  No  pearls  had  they,  no 
beautiful  flowers  to  embellish  themselves, 
but  hearts  full  of  love  and  sympathy  they 
brought  the  brave  creatures  who  had  sought 
to  do  their  will. 

Neptune  in  his  anger  looked  down  upon 
them;  but  the  gentle  love  and  devotion  of  the 
mermaids  softened  his  heart  and  he  smiled 
upon  his  beloved  children. 

A  strange  little  creature  had  ushered  the 
mermaids  in.  It  was  a  wretched  sculpin,  with 
a  mutilated  body  and  one  spine  missing — a 
thing  of  little  power,  but  mighty  in  his  grati- 
tude. 

When  Timor  had  returned  to  him,  with  his 
brother  sculpin,  to  bind  up  his  wounds,  the 
little  creature's  whole  heart  had  gone  out 
to  him. 

In  confidence  Timor  then  confessed  to 
him  the  errand  of  the  Tritons. 

''They'll  fail,  they'll  fail,"  sobbed  the 
sculpin,  who  although  a  follower  of  the  sea- 
serpent  almost  wished  his  downfall.  The 
sculpins  one  and  all  were  tired  of  his  tyranny. 

"Moreover,"  said  the  sculpin,  ''Neptune 
will  interfere." 
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**Dost  thou  think  he'll  not  allow  the  sea- 
serpent  to  be  slain?"  asked  Timor. 

''That  I  know  not,  but  of  one  thing  I  am 
sure,  he'll  be  greatly  angered  at  this  action, 
without  first  gaining  his  consent.  Let  us  go 
quickly  to  thy  brothers,  and  ask  them  to 
desist." 

"That  will  they  never  do,  moreover  they 
had  already  begun  to  battle  before  I  left," 
said  Timor. 

**Then  let  us  hie  us  to  the  mermaids  and 
tell  them  of  this  wild  endeavor." 

As  soon  as  the  sculpin  and  Timor  reached 
the  home  of  the  mermaids  and  told  their  er- 
rand, the  mermaids  called  in  unison,  "On,  on 
with  all  haste!  Lead  the  way  that  we  may 
follow." 

In  contrition  and  sorrow  they  swam  on; 
forcing  the  water  in  warm  currents  before 
them  by  their  hot  haste,  and  singing  with  wild 
passion  songs  of  comfort  and  cheer. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Tritons;  even 
the  little  sculpin  laughed  gleefully,  for  the 
tyrant  was  dead  and  his  good  friends  were 
happy. 

Timor  looked  on,  pleased  with  the  success 
of  his  mission,  but  no  beautiful  mermaid 
entwined  her  arms  about  him,  for  he  was  a 
bachelor  and  unloved. 

Then  the  Tritons  prostrated  themselves 
before  Neptune. 
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* 'Forgive  us,  O  thou  mighty  ruler  of  the 
sea!"  they  cried. 

"I  will,"  answered  Neptune,  magnani- 
mously, "and  the  mermaids  also,  but  one 
stipulation  on  thy  former  happiness  and  sport 
I  shall  make." 

''Anything,  so  that  it  be  no  more  to  separate 
us  from  each  other,"  begged  the  mermaids. 

"Hereafter,"  called  Neptune,  "thou  shalt 
go  no  more  to  the  surface  for  thy  balls,  but 
here  in  this  realm  of  v/ealth  and  beauty  shalt 
thy  time  be  passed.  For  it  is  my  will  that 
thou  shalt  never  see  the  moon  again." 

And  now  the  moon  is  sad  and  lonely  upon 
the  night  of  the  mermaid's  ball,  and  Neptune 
feels  for  once  he  has  shown  a  power  which 
she  cannot  break. 

The  moon  looks  down  upon  the  boundless 
sea.  No  sign  of  life,  no  sound  is  there  but 
that  of  dancing  water-sprites. 

She  sends  her  children  to  visit  the  earth 
on  its  wide,  trackless  ocean,  and  there  with 
the  water-sprites  the  moon's   rays  dance. 

But  the  mermaids  come  no  more. 


THE    SNAIL    AND    THE    LEAF-FAIRY 

EARLY  one  morning  the  snail  awoke. 
He  stretched  himself  and  said,  "What 
a  bright,  beautiful  world!"  And  then 
he  stretched  himself  again. 

He  was  wonderfully  surprised  to  find  that 
every  time  he  stretched  himself  he  moved 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  place 
where  he  first  awoke,  and  soon  he  saw  that 
he  had  dragged  himself  far  out  from  the 
cold,  damp  grass,  where  he  had  been  lying 
with  such  a  delightful  sensation  of  comfort, 
into  the  dry  sand;  and  instead  of  the  pleas- 
ant shadow  of  the  large  leaves,  he  felt  upon 
his  back  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 

To  be  sure,  he  could  draw  himself  back 
within  his  shell  and  lie  there,  but  the  snail 
was  young  and  bent  upon  adventure. 

He  began  to  wonder  if  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  get  back  to  that  retired  spot  as  it  was  to 
get  away  from  it,  and  found  that,  turn  as  he 
might,  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  whereby 
he  could  reach  that  particular  place. 

So  he  continued  to  stretch  himself  and 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  stretch  himself  again, 
until   at   last,   tired   and   overcome,   he   was 
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about  to  give  himself  up  to  death,  when  he 
heard  a  sweet  voice  moaning  and  complain- 
ing. 

The  snail  was  almost  too  much  exhausted 
to  care  to  listen,  but  something  within  him 
whispered,  ''This  is  fate."  So  he  continued 
his  slow  and  arduous  manner  of  travelling 
in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 

Soon  he  found  himself  in  the  restful  shadow 
of  a  great  leaf — just  such  a  place  as  he  had 
always  considered  his  natural  home;  and 
plainly  he  could  hear  the  words  of  the  voice. 

''Oh!  how  long  must  I  stay  here,  uncared 
for  and  forgotten?" 

Quickly  the  snail  decided  upon  his  course. 
Up  the  stem  of  the  plant  he  scrambled,  and 
then  along  the  stem  of  the  great  leaf,  carrying 
his  house  upon  his  back. 

There,  running  about  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf,  was  the  most  beautiful  little  fairy 
he  had  ever  seen. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  had  never  seen  a 
fairy  before,  and  he  had  no  idea  that  this 
little  creature  was  called  a  fairy,  but  there 
she  was;  and  we  all  know  she  was  a  fairy, 
for  what  else  could  she  be. 

Her  tiny  skirt  was  made  of  the  petals  of  the 
violet ;  the  wings  of  a  fly  served  as  her  mantle ; 
her  slippers  were  spun  from  the  web  of 
a  spider;  and  her  coronet  was  of  gold  found 
in  the  stray  rays  of  sunshine  which  fell  and 
were  caught  in  a  drop  of  dew. 
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Her  face  was  the  sweetest  known,  all 
blushes  and  loveliness;  and  as  he  gazed,  the 
poor  snail  was  heart-broken  to  think  that 
such  a  beautiful  creature  was  sorrowful  and 
sad. 

Great  tears  rolled  from  his  eyes  and  flooded 
the  stem  to  which  he  clung,  with  such  a 
stream  of  water  that  he  nearly  missed  his 
hold. 

''This  will  never  do,"  said  he,  "to  action 
at  once." 

He  worked  his  way  with  difficulty  toward 
the  pretty  creature  and  inquired  her  griev- 
ance. 

Long,  long  years  ago  she  had  been  placed 
upon  that  leaf,  and  told  that  she  had  a 
mission    in    life. 

It  was  the  leaf  of  an  unknown  plant, 
which,  through  her,  was  fated  to  be  known  the 
wide  world  over.  Many  leaves  from  it  had 
been  gathered,  and  many  from  other  plants 
like  it,  and  tested  for  their  use  in  medicine 
and  the  like,  but  only  to  be  found  valueless. 
Still  she  must  stay  there  until  her  knight 
should  deliver  her,  when  together  they  should 
conquer  the  world. 

"I  am  he,"  said  the  snail.  ''Come  to  my 
arms,  oh,  thou  sweet  creature. 

On  adventure  I  was  bound,  but  now  I 
yield  myself  to  thy  enchantment,  and  on  the 
wings  of  love  I  will  fly  with  thee  to  the  prom- 
ised Heaven  of  all  true  lovers." 
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The  fairy  drew  a  tiny  golden  whistle  from 
her  belt  and  blev/  a  call  so  far-reaching  that 
all  the  life  of  the  air  came  flocking  toward 
her.  The  birds,  the  insects,  and  all  creatures 
of  wing  knew  well  the  call. 

Then  spoke  she,  "Call,  O  wondrous  Knight, 
make  thy  friends  of  the  earth  know  thy  wish, 
and  sum.mon  them  to  the  wedding  of  the  snail 
and  the  leaf- fairy." 

Whereupon  there  went  forth  such  a  call 
as  is  heard  by  only  the  creeping  things  of 
the  earth — a  low  rumble  whose  vibrating 
echoes  makes  known  to  all  which  crawl  the 
summons  of  their  kind. 

A  great  rush  of  life  camic  toward  this  one 
unknown  plant;  crawling,  creeping,  walking, 
flying,  fluttering,  came  they;  and  over  the 
heads  of  them  all  cam^e  the  fairies.  The 
woods  were  filled,  the  ground  v/as  covered, 
the  trees  and  bushes  and  plants  gave  them- 
selves up  as  places  of  observation  for  the 
friends  of  this  unique  pair. 

The  fairies  fluttered  in  the  air,  and  in 
unison  they  called  out  these  words:  "O 
snail!  thou  art  the  knight  who  has  come  at 
last  to  deliver  this  sweet  creature  from  her 
spell;  to  go  with  her  into  the  world  of  men 
that  her  mission  may  be  fulfilled. 

To  the  leaf- fairy  thou  art  wedded.  To 
thee  will  bliss  and  sweet  contentment  come." 

Instantly  to  the  vision  of  their  friends  they 
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ceased  to  exist  longer,  and  all  that  was 
to  be  seen  was  the  bare  surface  of  the  leaf, 
whereon  but  a  moment  before  these  two  had 
stood  to  be  joined  in  matrimony. 

Into  the  leaf  had  they  gone,  together  a  part 
of  it;  a  sad  disappointment  to  the  crowds 
who  had  come  to  celebrate  the  wedding  and 
who  were  forced  to  retire  to  discuss  the  matter 
at  their  leisure. 

Later  the  leaf  was  plucked,  and  dried, 
and  placed  within  the  bowl  of  a  pipe,  and 
lighted  to  burn;  and  then  when  the  blue 
fumes  of  smoke  rose  into  the  air,  the  snail 
and  the  leaf -fairy  assumed  their  original  forms. 

The  snail  found  himself  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  man  and  then  he  remembered  his  old- 
time   manner   of  travelling. 

He  stretched  himself  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  stretched  himself  again,  and 
at  last  he  laid  himself  flat  and  cold  upon  the 
back  of  the  man's  neck;  and  while  he  lay 
there  his  power  controlled  the  man;  and  he, 
who  was  once  a  man,  became  a  slave,  forced 
to  await  the  will  of  the  creature  which  lay 
across   his   neck. 

While  the  fumes  rose  from  the  pipe,  the 
sweet  leaf -fairy  rose  with  them,  dancing  in 
the  smoke,  fluttering  before  the  eyes  of  the 
man,  enchanting  him  with  the  fragrance  of 
her  presence,  blinding  him  with  the  beauty 
of  her   dainty   image,   resting  upon   his   ear 
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to  lend  joyful  tones  to  his  hearing,  bringing 
withal   content   and   comfort. 

Yet,  as  the  snail  controls  him,  so  also  does 
she,  and  in  their  wedding  behold — the  man 
is  the  slave  of  them  both. 

This  was  long,  long  time  ago;  and  yet 
to  this  day  into  each  leaf  of  this  now  well- 
known  plant  are  absorbed,  upon  their  wed- 
ding day,  the  snail  and  the  leaf-fairy,  to 
remain  until  the  fumes  from  the  pipe  shall 
liberate   them. 

When  they  have  conquered  man  and  sub- 
jected him  to  their  v/ill,  have  they  not  con- 
quered the  world?  And  then  to  them  does 
bliss  and  sweet  contentment  come. 


FAR  away  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  on  the 
shore  of  a  beautiful  lake,  lay  the  village 
of  Fron  du  Lac. 

The  village  was  peopled  by  Indians;  but 
many  Frenchmen  came  there  to  trade,  and 
pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  locality  and 
gentle  courtesy  of  the  natives,  they  often 
stayed  on  to  make  their  homes  among  them. 

Monsieur  Lemarkee  was  one  of  these.  He 
came  as  a  fur-trader  and  married  Maw  Sara. 
the  prettiest  Indian  girl  in  the  village. 

Then  Monsieur  Lemarkee  began  to  build  a 
house.  He  chose  a  site,  lofty  and  grand, 
overlooking  the  lake  and  the  \allage,  though 
somewhat  remote.  The  house,  because  it 
was  so  large  and  imposing,  was  known  as  the 
"Chateau." 
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Monsieur  Lemarkee  had  not  only  a  love 
for  the  beautiful,  but  wealth  with  which  to 
gratify  it.  In  building  his  "Chateau,"  how- 
ever, he  met  with  many  difficulties,  for 
skilled  labor  was  hard  to  procure  and  ma- 
terials had  to  be  brought  all  the  way  from 
Quebec. 

So  M.  Lemarkee  and  Maw  Sara,  his  young 
bride,  moved  to  the  "Chateau"  long  before 
they  had  even  planned  its  completion.  Of 
all  the  great  rooms,  only  the  "grand  salon" 
was  finished. 

This  was  used  as  the  living-room,  and 
here  Maw  Sara  cooked  their  simple  meals 
over  the  open  fire  on  the  great  hearth. 

Here  also  the  fair  Leona  was  born,  and 
here  Maw  Sara  died.  Poor,  broken-hearted 
M.  Lemarkee,  left  alone,  rocked  his  baby  in  a 
wicker  basket  made  by  her  Indian  grand- 
mother, and  sang  French  cradle-songs  into 
her   infant    ears. 

The  work  on  the  "Chateau"  ceased.  The 
massive  edifice  with  its  high  columns  stood 
like  a  lonely  sentinel  upon  the  hill.  The 
front  entrance  under  the  magnificent  arch  was 
roughly  boarded  up,  for  no  guests  could  bring 
pleasure  to  M.  Lemarkee  now. 

In  winter  when  he  went  to  the  woods  for 
his  traps,  he  took  his  baby  to  the  village  to 
stay  with  her  grandmother. 

Leona  was  indeed  a  French  baby.     She  was 
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SO  fair,  her  little  dark-skinned  cousins  stood 
in  awe  of  her,  and  her  tongue,  which  soon 
ran  nimbly  in  French,  was  clumsy  in  their 
speech.  The  women  called  her  a  spirit,  a 
beautiful  little  creature  from  a  star,  dropped 
down  among  them,  and  told  her  wonderful 
stories  of  mystery,  while  the  children  made 
ornaments  with  which  to  decorate  her. 

Among  these  ornaments  was  a  star,  cut 
from  a  rock  which  looked  like  glass,  and 
which  Leona  wore  for  many  years  upon  her 
head,  tied  down  among  her  waving,  yellow 
curls.  When  the  sun's  rays  fell  upon  the 
star,  light  radiated  from  the  points,  and  the 
children  said,  "Leona  comes  from  Spirit- 
land." 

As  she  grew  older  her  father  took  her, 
not  only  to  the  woods  with  him  in  winter,  but 
swung  upon  his  saddle  in  her  basket  when  he 
rode  to  Quebec.  On  the  long  journeys  and 
during  the  long  hours  when  they  were  alone, 
he  told  her  stories  also.  Very  different  were 
these  stories  from  those  of  her  Indian  rela- 
tives, but  stories  of  mystery  were  they  also; 
of  much  more  fascinating  mystery  to  Leona, 
for  they  were  French,  and  the  people  lived 
in  grand  Chateaux,  and  the  ladies  were  mar- 
chionesses, and  wore  elegant  gowns  and 
splendid  jewels. 

When  Leona  was  about  ten  years  old,  she 
began  to  remain  at  home  when  her  father 
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rode  to  Quebec.  She  had  grown  to  be  a  very- 
useful  little  girl,  and  could  bake  and  brew 
and  make  things  to  wear,  and  clean  the 
* 'Salon"  as  well  as  many  girls  much  older. 

In  the  "Salon"  was  only  one  article  which 
was  truly  French.  This  was  her  father's  chair 
which  had  been  made  in  France  many  cen- 
turies ago,  where  noble  marquises  and  their 
grand  ladies  had  made  use  of  it.  When 
Leona  was  visited  by  her  Indian  relatives, 
she  would  no  more  have  invited  one  of  them 
to  sit  in  that  chair  than  she  would  have  asked 
her  French  relatives  to  sit  upon  the  floor  in  the 
cross-legged  fashion  of  the  Indians. 

But  Leona  was  visited  by  her  French  rela- 
tives only  in  her  dreams.  Of  all  the  things 
which  she  might  do  when  she  was  left  alone, 
she  liked  best  to  dream. 

One  bright  summer's  morning,  when  the 
sun  was  just  showing  its  brilliant  smiling 
face  over  the  tops  of  the  Eastern  Hills,  her 
father  rode  away. 

**Don't  dream,  little  girl,"  were  his  last 
words. 

And  so  Leona,  being  an  obedient  child, 
went  quickly  to  work,  saying,  ''The  harder  I 
work,  the  less  I'll  want  to  dream." 

So  she  cleaned  the  kettles  and  pots  and 
plates,  and  hung  all  the  bright  tin  pans  in  a 
row  over  the  table,  when  glancing  up  into  the 
round,  shining  bottom  of  one  of  them,  she  saw 
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a  little  girl  with  sunny  hair,  looking  at  her, 
and  smiling  very  pleasantly. 

The  little  girl  said,  "Don't  dream,  Leona," 
and  laughed,  shaking  her  head  in  a  saucy  way. 

*'I  don't  intend  to,"  said  Leona  indig- 
nantly. 

*'You  can't  help  it,"  said  the  little  girl 
in  the  next  tin  pan  to  the  right. 

"Just    wait    and    see,"    answered    Leona. 

"Just  wait  and  see,"  called  out  the  little 
girl  in  the  next  tin  pan  to  the  left. 

Then  they  all  laughed  very  hard  indeed, 
and  rattled  and  clattered  just  as  tin  pans 
will  when  they  get  merry. 

And  there  were  so  many  of  them!  Leona 
began  to  wish  she  hadn't  scoured  them  all  so 
brightly. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  asked. 

"We're  French,"  said  they. 

"Why  do  you  come  here?"  she  asked. 

"We're  your  cousins,"  said  they,  "and 
we've  come  way  over  from  France  just  to 
help  you  dream." 

Then  they  laughed  again  so  hard  that  they 
tumbled  down  from  their  hooks,  and  began  to 
dance  about  the  "Salon." 

"Come  play  games  with  us,"  called  the 
-argest  girl. 

"What's  your  name?"  asked  Leona. 

"It's  Jeanne,"  was  the  answer.  "I'm  your 
eldest    cousin.     I'm    almost    a    young    lady. 
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Soon  ril  not  be  a  child  any  more,  for  they're 
going  to  find  me  a  husband." 

"And  we're  all  to  dance  at  her  wedding," 
chimed  in  another  little  tin  pan  girl.  Then 
nodding  her  head,  she  sang,  *'This  way  and 
that,  this  way  and  that."  And  taking  hold  of 
hands,  they  all  ran  about  in  a  circle,  Leona 
with  them,  and  sang  all  the  songs  which  she 
knew  so  well. 

They  were  so  merry  and  gay  that  Leona 
forgot  all  about  her  work  and  enjoyed  herself 
as  she  had  never  before  in  her  life. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  tired,"  gasped  Jeanne  at  last, 
quite  out  of  breath. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  lie  down?"  asked 
Leona,  wishing  to  be  hospitable.  "Here  is 
my  bed."  And  she  showed  Jeanne  her  bas- 
ket where   she   slept. 

While  Leona  was  looking  for  places  for 
the  others  to  sleep,  Jeanne  suddenly  sprang 
from  the  basket  and  fell  flat  upon  her  face 
on  the  floor. 

Such  a  rattling  and  banging  and  scream- 
ing! And  Leona  turning  saw,  sitting  in  the 
basket,  a  great,  shining  green  Frog,  calmly 
smoking  a  cigarette. 

"How  came  you  there?"  asked  Leona. 
"This  is  my  basket,"  said  the  Frog. 
"Why,  it's  mine,"  said  Leona,  very  much 
amazed. 

"I've  been  here  for  some  time,"  said  the 
Frog  positively. 
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"I  never  saw  you  before  in  my  life/'  ex- 
claimed Leona. 

*'I  only  just  now  grew  large  enough  to  be 
seen.  That's  a  pretty  girl,"  said  the  Frog. 
**I  pushed  her  out  of  the  basket." 

"How  very  rude!"  said  Leona,  while  all 
the  little  tin  pan  girls  crowded  about  to  hear 
what  they  were  saying,  when  the  Frog  croaked 
in  such  a  loud,  gruff  tone  that  the  little 
girls  jumped  away;  and  so  frightened  were 
they  when  he  croaked  again,  that  they  sprang 
to  the  wall  over  the  table,  and  hung  them- 
selves up  on  their  hooks. 

At  this  the  Frog  laughed  in  such  a  dis- 
agreeable way,  that  Leona  said,  "Oh,  how  can 
you  be  so  wicked?" 

"I  have  to  be  wicked,"  he  answered.  "You 
see  I'm  a  frog.  Doesn't  everybody  think 
frogs  are  wicked?" 

"I  don't,"  said  Leona  indignantly.  "I 
know  frogs  and  even  snakes  who  are  very 
good    people." 

"But  then  you  dream,  you  know,"  laughed 
the  Frog. 

"Well,  I'm  not  dreaming  now,"  answered 
Leona. 

''Aren't  you?"  asked  the  Frog.  "See  that!" 
And  there  just  before  her  eyes,  he  suddenly 
grew  smaller  and  smaller,  until  he  was  just  a 
tiny  little  frog  and  then  jumped  out  of  the 
basket  and  hopped  away. 
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Leona  felt  very  lonely  when  he  was  really 
gone.  She  looked  about  the  "Salon,"  hoping 
to  see  other  company;  but  where  only  a 
moment  before  all  was  so  jolly,  with  those 
bright  little  girls  dancing  about  with  her, 
now  everything  looked  deserted  and  desolate. 
Even  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  having  been 
neglected  so  long,  had  gone  out.  Only  one 
ray  of  sunlight  danced  alone  upon  the  floor 
of  the  great,  quiet  room.  Leona  could  not 
control  her  sorrow  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Don't  cry,  Leona,"  said  a  kindly  voice 
just  behind  her. 

Turning  she  saw,  seated  in  her  father's 
French  chair,  a  most  beautiful  old  lady,  with 
a  strange  frame  standing  before  her,  upon 
which  was  stretched  cloth,  and  through  this 
cloth,  the  old  lady  took  stitches. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,"  cried  Leona 
joyfully,    and    sprang    quickly    toward    her. 

"Thank  you,"  answered  the  old  lady 
sweetly,  though  not  looking  up  from  her 
work.  "I  am  Jeanne's  godmother,"  she  added 
by  way  of  introduction. 

"Where  is  Jeanne?"  asked  Leona,  glancing 
at  the  tin-pan  who  had  claimed  to  be  Jeanne. 

"She  ran  away  to  Canada,"  answered  the 
lady.     "And  so  I  came  to  hunt  her  up." 

"But  you  don't  seem  to  hunt  very  hard," 
said  Leona  with  wondering  eyes.  "What  are 
you  sewing  on?" 
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*'Oh,  I'm  making  flowers.  Jeanne  loves 
flowers,  so  perhaps  she  will  find  me.  I  must 
work  very  hard,  for  I  leave  flowers  behind 
me  wherever  I  go." 

"Oh,  don't  go  away  from  here.  I'll  find 
Jeanne  and  bring  her  to  you,  if  you  won't 
go  away.     Do  stay,"  begged  Leona. 

The  old  lady  smiled,  but  kept  on  with  her 
work ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  there  came  a  ter- 
rible pounding  upon  the  boards  where  the 
front  door  should  have  been. 

"What's  that?"  burst  out  Leona,  who  had 
never  heard  anybody  come  to  the  front  door 
before. 

"Let  them  in,"  said  the  old  lady,  never 
stopping  her  work.     "Open  the  door." 

"There  isn't  any  door,"  said  Leona. 

Still  the  pounding  continued.  There  was 
but  one  thing  for  Leona  to  do.  She  must  run 
out  of  the  back  door,  and  around  the  corners  of 
the  "Chateau"  and  ask  her  guests  to  come 
back  with  her. 

"I  know  it  isn't  the  way  to  treat  such 
distinguished  people,"  she  said,  for  she  felt 
sure  they  must  be  friends  of  the  fine  old  lady 
in  the  chair;  "but  then  there  is  no  other  way 
to  get  them  into  the  house." 

So  round  the  "Chateau"  she  ran,  but  when 
she  reached  the  arch  where  the  front  door 
should  have  been,  there  stood,  even  larger 
than  when  she  first  saw  him,   that  wicked 
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Frog,  lazily  leaning  against  one  of  the  columns, 
and  quietly  smoking  his  cigarette. 

"Well,  why  didn't  3^ou  let  me  in?"  he 
asked  impatiently.  "Why  don't  you  have  a 
front  door?     What  a  way  to  live!" 

"I'd  like  to  have  a  front  door,"  answered 
Leona  modestly.  "But  as  we  haven't  any, 
won't  you  please  come  around  the  house  with 
me?" 

"No,"  said  the  Frog  bluntly.  "Soon  all 
Jeanne's  friends  and  relatives  will  be  coming, 
for  they've  heard  she's  here,  and  there  must 
be  some  way,  which  is  in  keeping  with  their 
station,  for  them  to  get  into  the  house.  They 
can't  crawl  into  cracks  as  I  can." 

Suddenly  standing  up  very  straight,  and 
facing  the  entrance  he  said,  "Look!"  And  he 
threw  his  lighted  cigarette  straight  at  the 
boards,  which  took  fire  and  crumbled  to 
ashes,  and  there  before  them  was  the  grandest 
opening  into  the  "Chateau"  which  Leona 
could  have  imagined. 

Offering  his  arm  to  her,  the  Frog  braced 
back,  and  walked  with  great  pomp  under  the 
arch,  and  through  the  hall  into  the  "Salon," 
where  the  old  lady  still  sat  at  her  embroidery. 

"How  delightful!"  breathed  Leona,  flushed 
with    excitement. 

"Yes,  the  Prince  will  soon  be  here,"  said 
the  old  lady  quietly,  "and  the  marriage  must 
be  celebrated  with  dignity." 
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''Whose  marriage?"  gasped  Leona. 

''Why  the  marriage  of  Jeanne  and  the 
Prince." 

"But  you  said  Jeanne  had  run  away!" 
said  Leona. 

"And  you  said  you'd  find  her,"  smiled  the 
old  lady. 

Leona  heard  the  tin-pans  tremble  and  she 
was  afraid  Jeanne  did  not  want  to  be  found. 

"Doesn't  Jeanne  want  to  marry  the  Prince?" 
she  asked. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  answer. 

Then  the  tin-pans  trembled  again.  Leona, 
feeling  sorry  for  Jeanne,  walked  over  where 
she  could  see  her  face.  There  she  hung  upon 
her  hook,  giggling  and  shaking  in  the  silliest 
way. 

Suddenly  Leona  heard  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

"There  comes  the  Prince,"  said  the  old 
lady. 

"There  comes  the  Prince,"  echoed  the 
Frog;  and  as  he  lay  back  in  Leona's  basket,  he 
laughed  in  an  ill-mannered  way,  which  made 
Leona  dislike  him  very  much  indeed. 

Leona  heard  the  trumpet  again,  seeming 
much  nearer. 

"How  long  it  takes  them  to  get  here," 
said  the  old  lady. 

"But  how  did  you  get  here?"  suddenly 
inquired  Leona.  "Papa  says  there's  a  great 
deal  of  water  between  France  and  Canada." 
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*'Yes,  indeed!"  said  the  old  lady.  ''Oh,  so 
much  water,  but  I  came  on  my  embroidery 
frame,  it's  perfectly  safe." 

And  the  Frog  laughed  again  so  long  that 
his  cigarette  went  out  and  there  being  no  fire 
he  was  forced  to  light  it  on  one  of  the  points 
of  the  star  which  Leona  wore  on  her  head. 

**But  how  did  your  friends  get  across  the 
water?  Will  they  all  bring  embroidery 
frames?"  asked  Leona  of  the  old  lady. 

''Oh,  they  came  in  a  great  ship,  but  I  couldn't 
wait.  I've  been  here  a  long,  long  time, 
going  from  house  to  house  to  find  Jeanne. 
And  I  haven't  found  her  yet,"  she  said  sadly. 

"But  you  will,"  answered  Leona  in  a 
comforting  tone,  "and  your  friends  will  help 
you." 

"Oh,  I  don't  see  why  it  took  them  so  long 
to  get  here,"  complained  the  old  lady. 

"They  got  shipwrecked,"  said  the  Frog, 
"and   they   couldn't   swim." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Leona  sharply. 

But  the  Frog  just  laughed  and  laughed; 
it  all  seemed  so  funny  to  him. 

"Here  they  come,"  cried  Leona,  as  she 
listened  to  the  tramping  of  horses  coming  up 
the  hill. 

The  Frog  jumped  quickly  from  the  basket 
and  offered  her  his  arm  that  she  might  walk 
in  state  to  the  front  entrance  to  greet  them. 
The  old  lady  remained  at  her  work  as  busy  as 
ever. 
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** Certainly  Canada  has  never  seen  such  a 
splendid  procession  as  this,"  thought  Leona 
as  she  looked  down  the  road. 

There  were  gentleman  and  ladies  in  grand 
uniforms  and  gowns,  riding  upon  horses  with 
most  brilliant  trappings.  Added  to  their 
numbers  were  all  the  Indians  of  the  village 
in    gala   dress. 

Leona  bowed  low  in  greeting,  the  Frog 
standing  with  great  dignity  by  her  side. 

**Enter,"  she  said,  "and  welcome  to  you  all." 

She  was  overjoyed  to  see  all  these  grand 
people  who  were  her  relatives  and  soon  to  be 
her  friends. 

One  after  the  other  they  passed  through 
the  Hall  into  the  "Salon."  At  last  the  Frog 
led  Leona  back  and  left  her  to  stand  beside 
the  old  lady,  while  he  flung  himself  in  a  most 
unceremonious  manner  into  the  basket  again. 

"Where's  the  Prince?"  asked  the  old  lady. 
"I  rise  for  none  but  him." 

"Where's  the  Prince?"  echoed  the  Frog, 
"I  rise  for  none  but  him." 

"Where's  the  Prince?"  called  out  the  little 
tin-pan  girls  from  above  the  table.  And 
then  they  all  shook  and  clattered  and  went 
on  with  their  silly  giggling. 

"Dear  me!"  sighed  Leona,  "where  is  the 
Prince?" 

"Well!"  said  the  first  gentleman  of  arms. 
"You  see  we  got  shipwrecked." 
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''Didn't  I  tell  you!"  broke  in  the  Frog. 

''Oh,  oh,  and  the  Prince  was  drowned," 
screamed  the  old  lady;  and  but  for  Leona  she 
would  have  fallen  to  the  floor  in  a  faint. 

The  silence  in  the  room  was  so  intense  that 
Leona  could  hear  the  great  tears  drop  from 
the  tin-pans  upon  the  table. 

Suddenly  the  second  gentleman  of  arms 
spoke.  "He  did  not  drown,  your  ladyship. 
He  swam  away  very,  very  fast." 

"Oho!"  said  the  Frog.    "Why  didn't  you?" 

"Our  clothes  were  so  heavy!"  answered 
the  visitors  in  chorus. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  Frog. 

"What  a  rude  person  you  are!"  said  Leona, 
her  patience  at  an  end. 

"I'm  a  frog,"  answered  he.  "What  would 
you  expect?" 

Then  as  he  lay  back  uncivilly  in  the  bas- 
ket, he  called  out  very  loudly,  to  the  guests: 
"Why  didn't  you  take  off  your  clothes? 
You're  a  brilliant  crowd.  Oh,  I've  no  respect 
for  you.  All  you  care  for  is  the  show  you 
make  with  your  jewels  and  grand  uniforms. 
Look  at  me!  Clad  as  nature  made  me,  and 
yet  what  one  of  you  is  my  equal?" 

He  sprang  from  the  basket  and  stood  be- 
fore them  in  all  his  majestic  dignity,  his 
brilliant  green  back  glistening  in  the  sunshine. 

"Oh,  I  can't  have  you  speak  so  to  my 
guests.  You  must  go  away,  or  grow  small,  or 
something,"  moaned  poor  Leona. 
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"Shall  we  put  him  out?"  asked  the  guard 
at  the  door. 

"Shall  we  kill  him?"  asked  her  Indian 
relatives.     And  they  all  sprang  toward  him. 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  lady.  "You  had  better 
kill  him,  he  is  a  very  disagreeable  person, 
and  does  not  deserve  to  live."  Suddenly  the 
largest  tin-pan  rattled  down  upon  the  table 
with  such  a  terrible  noise  that  they  all  looked 
up   in   amazement. 

There  stood  Jeanne  in  all  her  maiden 
beauty.  The  tin-pan  had  rolled  from  her 
lace,  which  was  white  with  anger. 

"Kill  him,  indeed!"  she  shrieked.  "Who 
but  this  ugly  Frog  found  me?  Who,  but  he, 
found  my  relative,  dear  Leona,  and  led  me 
here  to  stay?  Who,  but  he,  turned  me  into  a 
tin-pan,  that  I  might  hang  in  peace  and  quiet 
in  this  grand  'Salon,'  and  watch  Leona  at 
her  work?  Never  shall  he  be  killed  while  I 
live,  for  I  owe  him  my  life  many,  many  times." 

Then  she  jumped  from  the  table  and  caught 
the  old  lady  lovingly  in  her  arms,  and  as  she 
stepped  forward  to  greet  her  friends,  Leona 
turned  to  look  at  the  Frog  whom  she  had 
thought  so  wicked,  but  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  Jeanne;  and  there  in  his  place  stood  a  tall 
and  handsome  young  man  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  great  personage. 

"Oh,"  said  Leona.  "Who  are  you  indeed?" 
and  her  eyes  glistened  with  joy. 
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"I  am  the  Prince,"  said  he  quietly.  **I 
was  forced  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  wicked 
frog  that  I  might  swim  to  shore.  But  never 
until  Jeanne  recognized  my  true  worth  was  I 
to  be  allowed  to  become  a  man  again.  This  I 
chose  that  night  in  mid-ocean  when  we  were 
shipwrecked,  for  I  wished  only  to  live  that 
I  might  see  and  protect  Jeanne.  She  it  is 
who  at  last  has  made  me  a  Prince  again." 

And  so  in  great  merriment  the  wedding 
was  celebrated. 

The  breakfast  was  served  in  the  broad, 
open  hall;  and  the  Indians  strove  to  enter- 
tain their  French  friends  to  the  best  of  their 
ability. 

One  regret  only  had  Leona.  It  was  that 
her  dear  father  was  not  with  them. 

Affairs  of  the  French  nation,  too  important 
to  neglect  longer,  necessitated  the  return  to 
France  of  all  the  guests,  immediately  after 
the  wedding  feast. 

So  when  Monsieur  Lemarkee  came  home,  he 
found  his  little  Leona,  lying  in  her  wicker 
basket,  sobbing  bitterly,  so  great  was  her 
sorrow  in  parting  with  her  new-found  friends. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  he.  And 
much  interested  he  became  as  Leona  went  on 
with  her  story. 

''You're  sure  it's  not  a  dream,"  he  asked. 

"Indeed,  Papa,  how  could  it  be?  Oh,  if 
you  could  only  have  seen  those  dear,  little 
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tin-pan  girls,  and  how  they  danced  and 
laughed  and  sang.     Oh,  they  were  so  merry." 

*'And  should  you  like  some  little  girls 
like  that  to  play  with?" 

*'Oh,  Papa,  how  lovely  it  would  be!" 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Monsieur 
Lemarkee  moved  down  to  Quebec,  and  Leona 
went  to  a  great  school  with  many  little  girls, 
little  French  girls,  and  all  kinds  of  little 
girls. 

In  the  summer-time  when  they  came  back 
to  the  "Chateau,"  they  brought  with  them 
every  year  some  of  the  little  girls  whom  she 
loved  the  best. 

And  one  summer,  upon  their  arrival  at  the 
*' Chateau,"  Leona  was  greatly  surprised  to 
find  that  they  could  walk  into  the  house 
through  the  front  entrance,  which  had  a  fine, 
great  door  hung  upon  massive  hinges. 

Then  Leona  told  her  little  friends  all 
about  the  day  upon  which  the  doorway  had 
first  been  used,  and  all  about  the  wedding 
and  the  Prince. 


THE  FAMOUS  OYSTER 

T^HERE  was  once  a  wild  young  oyster 
who  did  nothing  but  frolic  the  live- 
long day. 

He  was  happy  and  gay  and  free  from  care. 
He  scurried  about  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or 
floated  on  the  crest  of  the  waves,  and  even  at 
times  lay  upon  the  edge  of  the  rocky  shore  and 
sunned  himself  in  the  sand. 

It  was  when  he  was  idling  away  his  time 
one  day  in  this  fashion  that  he  heard  a  very 
peculiar  sound  quite  near  him. 

He  stretched  his  shell  a  trifle  wider  open, 
the  better  t5  hear,  and  as  the  sound  grew 
louder  he  said  to  himself,  "It's  very  strange, 
but  I  never  heard  anything  like  it." 

Then  he  looked  in  the  direction  of  it, 
and  beheld  a  creature  such  as  was  entirely 
new  to  him. 

She  had  large  beautiful  wings  which  whirred 
constantly,  and  made  rainbow  colors  in  the 
light,  and  a  body  dressed  in  the  richest  black 
velvet  with  golden  belts  about  it. 

And  she  sang  so  delightfully! 

The  oyster  couldn't  quite  catch  the  words 
at  first,  but  as  he  listened  he  heard  distinctly, 
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'*How  do  you  do?  IVe  already  said  it  a 
dozen  times,  why  don't  you  answer?" 

The  oyster  felt  rather  ashamed  of  himself 
and  mustered  courage  to  reply,  "You'll  excuse 
me,  but  never  having  seen  you  before,  I  didn't 
quite  understand  your  dialect." 

"Why  don't  you  put  your  head  out  of  the 
window  and  get  a  breath  of  air  this  hot  day? 
Are  you  afraid  I'll  sting  you?"  she  asked 
rather  pertly,  and  chuckled  softly  under  her 
breath. 

"No,  I'm  not  afraid  of  you,"  answered  the 
oyster  indignantly,"  "Who  are  you  anyway?" 

Then  she  laughed  in  a  contented  monot- 
onous sort  of  way,  "Well,  you  are  green. 
I'm  a  bumble-bee.  Everybody  knows  me, 
for  everybody  is  afraid  of  me.  But  I  won't 
hurt  you.  I  rather  like  you  anyway,  you 
have  such  a  cool,  self-satisfied  way  with  you. 
Why  don't  you  come  out  of  the  house  and 
play?" 

"I  can't  get  out,"  said  the  oyster. 

"Oh,  dear,  how  dreadful  that  must  be!  Why 
just  see  me,  I  can  go  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  flower  to  flower,  and  can  walk,  and  hop, 
and  fly.  Just  look  at  that,"  and  she  rose  up, 
and  flew  about,  around  and  around  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

"How  delightful!"  said  the  oyster,  gazing 
at  her  in  admiration. 

"Well,",   he    continued    despairingly,    "it's 
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no  use,  I  could  never  do  it,  so  I  may  as  well 
not  think  about  it." 

'That's  it,"  said  the  bumble-bee  con- 
temptuously. "Some  people  have  no  ambition. 
You  can't  tell  what  you  can  do  until  you've 
tried.  I  might  have  stayed  just  where  I  was 
hatched,  and  never  have  flown  any  more 
than  you  do  if  I  hadn't  had  the  ambition 
to  visit  other  parts  of  the  world." 

"You'll  admit  I  can't  fly,  because  I  have 
no  wings,  and  I  can't  walk  because  I  have  no 
legs,"  said  the  oyster. 

"But  you  could  crawl,  if  you  could  only 
get  rid  of  that  house  on  your  back,"  suggested 
the  bumble-bee. 

"So  I  could,"  answered  the  oyster  de- 
lightedly. 

"And  then  you  could  travel  about  with  me 
and  see  the  world  on  land." 

"But  how  to  get  rid  of  the  house!"  thought 
the  oyster,  who  stretched  himself  out  of  it  as 
much  as  he  could,  but  was  unable  to  get  away 
from  it.     "I  think  it's  stuck  on,"  he  said. 

"Oh!  you've  got  to  try  harder  than  that," 
urged  the  bumble-bee.  "Nobody  ever  ac- 
complished anything  great  in  this  world 
without  an  effort.  Catch  it  under  the  sharp 
edges  of  those  rocks  and  then  pull  hard.  I 
would  get  out  of  it  if  I  were  in  your  place. 
You're  too  soft  and  yielding." 

This  inspired  the  oyster  to  further  effort. 
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He  caught  the  shell  under  the  sharp  edges 
of  a  large,  firm  rock  nearby,  and  then  with 
his  extended  muscles  he  drew  himself  on  to 
a  projection  of  another  rock,  and  pulled  with 
all  his  might  and  main  to  drag  himself  out. 

Quite  tired  out  at  last,  he  said  to  the 
bumble-bee,  *'I'll  have  to  give  it  up.  I  guess 
it's  my  nature  to  have  the  thing  attached, 
and  it's  no  use  to  go  against  nature." 

**Now  that's  where  you're  wrong,"  an- 
swered the  bumble-bee.  "I've  lived  among 
people,  and  I've  heard  them  talk,  and  if  you 
don't  go  against  nature  you  never  will  be 
anything.  The  lazy  children  would  always 
be  lazy,  and  the  selfish  children  would  al- 
ways be  selfish,  and  the  stupid  children 
would  always  be  stupid.  Why,  even  with 
me,  when  boys  chase  me  I  get  angry  and  want 
to  sting  them  and  I've  heard  my  mother 
say  many  a  time,  'Child,  child,  you  must  over- 
come your  nature.'  " 

And  so  the  poor  oyster  gave  another  tug 
and  with  a  last  terrible  wrench  he  found  him- 
self out  of  his  shell  and  several  inches  away 
from  it. 

Then  he  crawled  on,  following  the  delighted 
bumble-bee. 

"It's  the  success  of  my  life,"  she  warbled, 
"I've  been  the  making  of  you.  You'll  be 
famous  now  for  having  accomplished  some- 
thing no  oyster  ever  did  before." 
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Thus  she  sang  his  praises,  and  flew  on 
screaming  in  her  loudest  "buzziest"  voice 
what  a  remarkable  deed  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  oyster. 

Crawling  along  seemed  easy  enough  to  him 
at  first;  the  enthusiasm  of  his  success  made 
him    unconscious    of    ordinary    discomforts. 

The  bumble-bee,  leading  the  way  took  the 
responsibility  off  his  shoulders.  He  might 
have  been  trodden  down  or  eaten  up  by  some 
unthinking  creature,  but  for  her  protection. 
She  served  as  advance  guard,  and  body  guard 
and  rear  guard,  for  her  cry  of  battle  was  well 
known,  and  living  things  flew  out  of  her  path 
at  the  first  sound  of  her  voice. 

The  bumble-bee,  moreover,  was  very  in- 
fluential. She  belonged  to  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished family,  who  were  by  some  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  offend;  at  least  they 
had  a  very  pointed  and  insinuating  manner 
in  expressing  their  opinions,  which,  though  it 
did  not  add  to  their  popularity,  certainly  did 
to  their  renown. 

The  oyster  received  so  much  encouragement 
that  he  crawled  on  unmindful  of  fatigue, 
and  at  last  reached  the  roof-top  of  an  old 
bam. 

Here  he  was  received  by  hundreds  of 
bumble-bees,  to  whom  his  marvellous  ex- 
ploits had  already  been  heralded. 

For   advertising    surely  there   is   no   more 
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successful  means  than  the  noisy  chant  of  a 
bumble-bee.  Every  creature  about  must  hear 
it  whether  he  will  or  not. 

So  not  only  the  bumble-bees  flocked  to 
the  old  bam  roof,  but  many  other  winged 
creatures  as  well  as  those  who  crawled  and 
walked  the  earth.  For  those  who  could  not 
scale  the  walls,  there  were  vines  and  trees 
to  climb  up  by  and  here  were  comfortable 
seats  and  resting  places. 

Following  the  advice  of  the  self-chosen 
committee  the  oyster  arduously  crawled  to 
the  top  of  the  chimney,  while  the  bumble- 
bees ranged  themselves  in  line  perched  upon 
the  ridge-pole  of  the  barn. 

His  friend  rose  in  air  and  began  the  intro- 
duction : 

"Behold  the  famous  oyster!"  she  screamed. 
"Here  is  one  in  your  midst  from  foreign  parts, 
one  upon  the  like  of  whom  your  untravelled 
eyes  have  never  gazed.  His  home  was  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea. ' '  Groans  of  sympathy  from 
the  assembled  multitude.  "Forced  to  carry 
his  house  upon  his  back,  dragged  down  by 
woes  to  which  he  was  bound  at  birth  by 
nature,  he  passed  his  life  in  aimless  idleness.'' 
Occasional  sobs  could  be  heard  in  the  audience. 

"But  his  soul  aspired  to  greater  things!" 
( Applause,  "i  "He  has  thrown  off  the  shackles 
of  imprisonment;  he  has  left  this  low  life; 
he  has  discarded  the  restrictions  of  his  race," 
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(Great  Applause)  "and  by  his  own  determina- 
tion, his  own  power,  he  has  broken  the  bonds 
which  held  him  fettered  for  life,  a  slave,  and 
come  among  us  to  show  the  height  of  suc- 
cess which  one  may  reach  by  one's  own  abili- 
ties. Let  me  introduce  to  you  his  highness, 
the  Famous  Oyster."  (Loud  and  continu- 
ous applause.) 

The  oyster  rose  from  his  seat  upon  the 
chimney  and  bowed.  The  applause  continued, 
and  he  continued  to  bow.  He  was  tired,  and 
bowing  required  a  tremendous  effort  on  his 
part,  having  no  framework  to  lean  upon,  but 
his  muscular  power  was  great  and  his  enthu- 
siasm tremendous. 

"Ladies  and  gentleman,"  he  began,  "I 
have  come  among  you  this  morning  to  incite 
your  ambition."  (Applause  in  all  voices  and 
tongues.)  *'I  have  accomplished  that  which 
none  of  my  race  has  ever  done  before  me." 
(Deafening  applause.)  "By  sheer  determina- 
tion, by  undaunted  courage,  by  a  strength 
greater  than  all  the  old  teachings  of  the 
bigoted,  I  have  overcome  the  conventional- 
ities of  nature;  and  behold!  I  shattered  the 
chains  by  which  nature  bound  me  here  among 
you!"  He  would  have  extended  his  arms 
to  enclose  and  draw  to  himself  his  audience 
had  he  been  favored  by  the  possession  of 
arms.  "How  otherwise  could  I  be  here? 
Has  any  other  oyster  ever  been  here  before 
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me?  No,  no,  and  I  repeat  no,"  and  there 
being  no  table  to  rap  upon,  a  brick  from  the 
old  chimney,  in  its  excitement  hurled  itself 
to  the  ground. 

''Then  let  us  have  courage,  determination, 
power  to  rise  above  our  surroundings,  strength 
to  trample  down  our  natures,  and  by  our  own 
will,  cast  aside  that  which  binds  us  down  to 
the  low  followings  of  our  natural  desires; 
and  in  the  proof  of  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter  throw  our  restrictions  to  the  wind. 
Then  having  attained  a  height  greater  than 
that  which  any  member  of  our  race  has  ever 
reached,  stand  forth — a  star!  I  am  that 
star;  one  upon  which  you  all  may  gaze!" 

The  discourse  was  finished!  For  a  mo- 
ment there  was  a  dead  silence;  the  audience 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  inspiring  words. 
Then  a  storm  of  applause  burst  upon  the  air, 
and  was  taken  up  and  echoed  through  the 
surrounding  country,  the  hills,  and  the  woods, 
and  the  rocks;  and  the  news  carried  to  all 
the  living  things  thereon. 

The  oyster  was  famous  indeed! 

Great  was  the  pride  of  the  bumble-bee, 
his  friend,  whose  relatives  and  acquaintances 
crowded  near  to  gain  a  slight  radiation  from 
the  glory  which  covered  her. 

In  a  swarm  the  bumble-bees  took  the  oyster 
bodily  upon  their  backs  and  flew  with  him 
to  the  feast  which  had  been  prepared  in  the 
woods. 
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No  more  should  he  be  obliged  to  drag  him- 
self along  on  his  poor  aching  body,  for  this 
living  chariot  on  wings  would  be  henceforth 
waiting  at  his  door. 

But,  oh,  he  was  so  tired!  and  so  hungry! 
and  so  thirsty! 

What  sort  of  food  was  this  for  an  oyster 
with  an  appetite!  What  sort  of  drink  was 
that  which  they  called  *'dew,  the  nectar  of 
the  gods!"  How  insipid!  How  little  did 
it  quench  his  burning  thirst. 

But  he  was  famous! 

And  the  bumble-bee!  A  happier  creature 
never  flew  the  air. 

Next  morning  he  went  again  to  the  old 
barn-roof,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
were  there  to  greet  him.  But  when,  weak 
and  tired  and  worn,  he  responded  to  their 
calls,  a  great  ugly  worm  rose  up  beside  him, 
taller,  and  grander,  and  oh!  vastly  more 
independent,  and  looking  him  squarely  in  the 
face,  shouted  in  a  great  far-reaching  voice: 

** Creatures  all!  I  rise  to  ask  you  to  an- 
swer the  suggestions  spread  to  the  world 
from  this  tabernacle  yesterday  morning  by  my 
friend  upon  the  platform.  He  came  to  incite 
your  ambition."  A  pause.  "Why  should 
your  ambition  be  incited?  He  has  accom- 
plished that  which  none  of  his  race  has  ever 
accomplished  before.  What  good  came  from 
this  accomplishment!     Answer  me  that."     As 
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he  fairly  yelled  this  the  oyster  felt  weak. 
*'He  has  overcome  the  conventionalities  of 
nature.  Why  should  we  overcome  nature? 
Why  should  we  rise  above  our  surroundings 
and  natural  desires?  Why  should  mind  have 
power  over  matter?  Why  then  are  we  made 
of  matter  and  not  mind?  Answer  me  this,  I 
say."  A  pause  again.  *'What  has  he  done? 
He  can  crawl.  So  can  I.  Can  he  crawl  as 
well  as  I?     He  can  die  while  I  shall  live!" 

When  he  had  come  to  an  end,  glory  shone 
upon  this  ugly  worm  in  such  a  wonderful 
bright  light  that  it  dazzled  the  poor  oyster 
who  fell  over  in  a  death-like  swoon. 

Then    there    arose    contention    and    strife. 

Only  one  moment  of  consciousness  returned 
to  the  oyster.  He  beheld  his  sorrowing 
friend  the  bumble-bee  leaning  over  him.  Her 
glory  was  gone  indeed,  but  her  heart  was 
true. 

The  oyster  whispered  weakly,  ''Rise,  my 
good  friend,  as  you  were  intended  to  do,  and 
given  wings  thereby  to  reach  the  heights; 
but  do  that  which  nature  gave  you  power 
to  do;  it  was  not  meant  to  struggle  to  do 
more." 

And  having  gained  wisdom  the  famous  oyster 
contentedly  breathed  his  last. 
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AND  come  hither,  and  I  shall  light  a 
candle  of  understanding  in  thine 
heart,  which  shall  not  be  put  out,  till 
the  thing  be  performed  which  thou  shalt 
begin  to  write." 

As  I  lay  upon  my  bed  a  dream  came  unto 
me  in  prophecy  which  should  not  be  known 
to  man  until  it  should  be  fulfilled;  and  then 
unto  one  woman  only,  to  whom  the  light  of 
understanding  had  already  come,  should  this 
dream  be  told. 

The  picture  opens  up  in  my  memory  and  I 
will  endeavor  by  words  to  draw  its  lines  and 
colors;  yet  are  words  inadequate  to  express 
it,  although  as  clear  as  anything  which  re- 
mains of  the  impressions  of  this  earth-dream 
of  mortal  life,  stands  out  in  startling  distinct- 
ness the  picture  of  that  room  and  its  contain- 
ings  in  this  night-dream  experience. 

The  large  room  where  I  found  myself 
standing  was  one  of  inexpressible  squalor. 
To  my  senses,  in  all  my  past  experience,  had 
never  such  a  room  been  known.  I  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  arrived  as  if  transported 
by  some  unseen  power  and  dropped  into  the 
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midst  of  my  surroundings.  From  uncon- 
sciousness, my  senses  became  instantly  alert 
and   all-comprehending. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  upon  a  bed  of 
poverty  lay  a  very  old  woman,  crippled, 
peevish,  suffering  and  complaining,  in  dire 
need  of  human  help  and  sympathy.  I  set 
about  to  attend  to  her  wants,  food  must  be 
prepared  for  her,  comfortable  conditions  about 
her  bed  and  an  attempt  at  cleanliness  in  the 
room.  With  a  broom  and  a  mop  I  went  to 
work.  I  tucked  up  my  white  skirts  out  of 
the  way  and  stepped  about  among  the  heaps 
of  unclean  rubbish  with  my  white-shod  feet. 
I  worked  with  a  will  and  directed  all  my 
energies  to  this  almost  hopeless  task. 

During  this  active  occupation  my  attention 
was  constantly  called  to  the  cries  of  an  infant 
in  another  corner  of  the  great  room.  I  must 
clear  my  path  to  get  near  it,  and  I  realized 
always  the  need  of  food  for  the  little  one 
before  I  continued  the  cleaning.  I  worked 
about  an  old  stove  heating  some  preparation 
of  food  I  had  found  which  might  allay  the 
child's  distress;  and  then  when  at  last  I  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  corner  where  he  lay, 
I  found  the  bed  and  conditions  worse  than 
with  the  other  occupant  of  the  room. 

Helpless,  cold,  starving,  abandoned  lay 
these  two  extremes  of  the  mortal  life-time; 
with  no  one  but  me  to  cater  to  their  needs. 
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I  felt  possessed  of  super-human  power  to 
do  this  thing,  and  of  super-human  intelli- 
gence to  know  how  to  go  about  it.  The 
yellow  flannel  blankets  upon  the  child's  bed 
seemed  glaringly  shocking  to  one  of  aesthetic 
tastes  and  I  conceived  the  idea  of  washing 
them  so  vigorously  as  to  remove  the  color. 

I  found  the  ability  to  do  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. By  good  practical  strokes  I  succeeded 
at  last  in  getting  a  quiet,  satisfied  contentment 
in  the  sounds  emanating  from  my  two  pa- 
tients and  also  a  reasonable  degree  of  order, 
at  least,  enough  to  allow  me  to  move  about 
the    room. 

I  realized  that  I  must  leave  them  for  a  time 
to  procure  provisions  and  other  necessary 
things  for  their  comfort  and  I  looked  about 
for  a  means  of  exit  from  the  place. 

Suddenly  while  in  the  midst  of  the  room 
and  glancing  up,  I  saw  an  illuminated  machine 
built  upon  the  rudimentary  plan  of  a  bow  and 
arrow  J  but  large  and  strong,  of  steel  and 
shining  white  rods.  This,  I  knew  to  be  some 
form  of  flying-machine  more  simple  in  con- 
struction than  any  I  had  ever  seen. 

I  reached  up  and  with  my  left  hand  caught 
hold,  drawing  my  body  up  easily;  then  ex- 
tending my  right  arm  up  over  my  head  while 
stretching  my  right  hand  out  in  among  the 
rods,  I  got  control  of  the  steering-gear. 

Immediately    I    took   flight    and   rose   out 
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through  the  ceiling  of  the  room  and  above 
the  roof,  leaving  the  quarters  of  filth  and 
slum-life  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  to  mount  clear 
up  over  the  roofs  of  the  brick  houses  and 
buildings  standing  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
still  onward  over  the  crest  and  summit  of  the 
hill,  covered  thickly  with  chimneys  of  a  city. 

Leaving  this  section  of  the  poor  and  sinning 
I  rose  higher  and  higher. 

And  it  was  night! 

Into  the  clear  sky  I  soared,  but  always 
keeping  my  machine  about  a  certain  height 
above    the    buildings. 

I  found  myself  well  able  to  control  and  guide 
it  as  this  was  no  new  occupation.  At  stated 
intervals  throughout  my  life  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  fly,  always  in  my  night-dream 
life,  and  always  in  connection  with  some  great 
change  or  when  entering  upon  some  new  ex- 
perience. Many  kinds  of  flying  had  I  known, 
sometimes  with  machines,  sometimes  without. 
But  my  new  machine  was  particularly  satis- 
factory. The  mechanism  was  quite  novel 
and  the  simplicity  and  strength  were  en- 
chanting. 

Formerly  in  flying  I  had  mounted  high; 
sometimes  in  rooms,  sometimes  into  the  lofty 
domes  of  great  buildings,  over  the  heads  of 
mortals,  some  to  whom  I  seemed  to  be  visible 
and  some  to  whom  I  seemed  not  to  be — ^had  I 
flown.     Sometimes  over  the  fields  and  hills 
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and  once  over  the  garden-plots  and  monu- 
ments of  my  own  city;  also  along  the  coast, 
but  with  discretion  and  caution  I  had  always 
skirted  along  close  to  the  shore,  and  had  never 
crossed  water  but  once,  that  being  a  river  of 
unearthly  beauty,  constantly  breaking  into 
rapids    and    cascades. 

Now,  at  last,  had  come  my  time  to  venture 
out  upon  the  sea.  I  saw  the  buildings  com- 
ing to  an  end  as  they  verged  toward  the 
wharves  and  shipping  near  the  water's  edge; 
and  then  came  the  great  waves  and  rushing 
tides  of  the  sea. 

Over  the  masts  of  the  ships  I  sped  onward, 
daringly  I  went  forth  out  over  the  boundless 
ocean. 

Intense  exhilaration  possessed  me  and  ab- 
solute confidence  in  my  machine  and  in  my 
ability  to  control  it. 

Nothing  can  express  my  unbounded  joy! 

In  times  I  became  aware  not  only  of  the 
motive  power  which  I  impelled  in  the  machine 
itself,  but  the  intense  force  of  a  power  driving 
me  on  from  the  rear;  and  then  I  knew,  having 
been  a  bicycle-rider,  that  a  tremendous  wind 
was  in  my  favor. 

With  wisdom  born  of  experience  I  said, 
"This  wind  is  delightful  while  in  my  favor  and 
while  I  ride  with  it,  but  I  have  always  found 
in  order  to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  I 
came,  I  must  face  about  and  cope  with  that 
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same  wind."  Unless — my  return  should  be 
delayed  until  the  wind  had  changed  or  ceased. 
This  would  take  time  and  I  was  imbued  with 
the  importance  of  the  mission  upon  wnich  I 
had  started  out  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  my 
friends  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  whom  I  had  left 
alone  and  to  whom  I  must  return  in  a  reason- 
ably short  period  of  time. 

So  this  moment  of  decision  comes  back  very 
forcibly  to  my  memory. 

The  wonder,  the  determination,  the  absolute 
knowing  that  I  was  going  to  do  a  thing  which 
I  had  never  done  before  and  the  perfect  as- 
surance I  felt  in  the  supreme  power  to  do  it. 

I  calculated  the  manipulation  of  the  me- 
chanical device;  with  quiet  thoughtfulness 
I  reached  my  right  hand  in  among  the  levers 
and  screws,  and  there  out  over  the  broad 
sea  with  the  noise  of  the  great  waters  in  my 
ears,  with  the  rushing  force  of  the  wind  all 
about  my  head  and  body,  sweeping  me 
strongly  as  I  swayed  about  clinging  to  my 
beautiful  aid,  I  fearlessly  swung  my  machine 
right  about  into  the  teeth  of  the  gale. 

And  with  the  most  joyous  exultation,  I 
veered  about  and  sailed  right  through  the 
rushing  currents  of  air  beating  vigorously 
upon  my  face. 

I  think  nothing  in  my  consciousness  stands 
out  with  such  exuberant  happiness  as  that 
conquest. 
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The  elements  were  as  nothing  to  me,  not 
that  they  did  not  exist,  for  I  knew  full -well 
they  did,  but  from  that  moment  nothing 
could  daunt  me. 

I  knew,  as  I  had  never  before,  the  Power 
which  had  the  mastery  over  all;  but  also  I 
knew  that  the  Power  had  made  me  one  with 
it,  and  I  had  that  mastery  because  the  Power 
had  bestowed  upon  me  that  wonderful  little 
machine  and  had  given  me  the  understanding 
how  to  guide  it. 

Over  the  water,  over  the  masts  of  the  ships, 
over  the  dark  mysterious  life  of  the  neighbor- 
ing homes,  over  the  sections  brilliantly  il- 
luminated by  electric  lights,  the  sounds  of 
music  and  revelry  coming  to  my  ears,  over 
the  chimneys  and  the  upward  projections  of 
all  kinds  from  the  buildings  I  rose  and  jour- 
neyed. 

I  found  at  last  the  summit  of  the  hill  over 
which  I  had  traveled  in  my  outward  flight. 
About  this  location  I  seemed  able  to  attend 
to  m.y  reasons  for  coming  out,  just  how  does 
not  come  clearly  to  my  mind  as  these  material 
acquisitions  seemed  so  easily  mastered. 

Then  I  remember  distinctly  my  continued 
journey  over  above  the  buildings  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  of  small,  dirty,  brick  houses,  to 
find  the  one  which  I  had  left  and  descend  at 
last  down  through  the  upper  rooms  into  the 
spacious  hovel  which  I  found  out  to  be  the 
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basement  of  this  distressingly  unsavory  tene- 
ment district. 

The  change  from  the  surroundings  of  wild 
grandeur  out  upon  the  broad  ocean  where 
purity,  joy  and  all  the  conscious  attributes 
of  God-like  dominion  had  engrossed  me,  to  the 
confines  of  this  dark  room  of  poverty,  distress 
and  its  accompanying  stench  and  sordidness, 
although  great,  was  in  no  way  disturbing 
to  the  confidence  I  felt  that  all  these  condi- 
tions were  so  quickly  to  be  dispelled. 

I  found  the  suffering  of  my  two  charges 
alleviated.  My  cleaning-up  had  been  ex- 
tremely efficacious.  With  true  Yankee  grit 
I  could  laugh  with  delight  doing  such  prac- 
tical things.  My  heart  caroled  with  joy  that 
I  knew  how  things  ought  to  be  when  clean 
and  also  how  to  make  them  so. 

I  went  from  the  corner  of  the  room  where 
I  found  the  old  woman  quite  comfortable 
to  the  comer  where  the  child  lay. 

With  him  a  great  change  had  taken  place. 
He  was  grown  and  healthy.  He  was  able  to 
walk  and  step  out  from  the  bed.  He  crossed 
the  room  with  agility  and  showed  a  great  dis- 
play of  interest  in  the  flying-machine  which 
hung  high  upon  the  wall  and  whose  brilliantly 
lighted  rods  and  make-up  stood  out  con- 
spicuously against  the  dingy  background. 
He  spoke  intelligently  and  questioned  en- 
thusiastically as  to  its  workings  and  I  explained 
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and  delighted  in  telling  him  how  beautiful 
and  how  wonderful  it  was. 

He  gasped,  awe-inspired;  and  I  turned  to 
look  at  him,  and  there  stood  my  own  boy, 
Lawrence,  and  then  came  the  words  from  him, 
**0,  Mamma,  will  you  give  it  to  me?" 

I  was  staggered! 

Give  it  avoay'>* 

Could  I  give  it  away? 

I  knew  it  was  given  to  me  and  I  knew  how 
it  was  given,  and  by  whom  and  why,  and  then 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  had  ever  had 
and  I  had  always  given  every  thing  away. 
Whatever  I  had  had  in  life,  no  matter  what 
or  how  much  it  was  mine,  I  had  shared.  I 
had  given  away  and  it  had  never  come  hard. 
It  was  a  happiness  and  I  was  always  glad  after 
I  had  given  things  away  and  I  really  never 
wanted  anything  very  much  and  always, 
always  there  had  been  a  sense  of  freedom  after 
I  had  given  things  away.  I  really  wanted 
so  little  any  way  and  no  one  was  ever  able  to 
get  along  and  be  happy  with  so  little. 

But    this! 

This  which  had  given  me  a  sense  of  power 
and  freedom  such  as  I  had  never  known; 
which  had  severed  the  chains  which  bound  me 
to  earth. 

This! 

Must  I  give  this  too? 

Nothing  had  ever  been  to  me  what  this  was. 
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Nothing  had  ever  given  me  the  glorious  joy 
which  this  had  given  me;  and  the  boy  would 
take  it  and  go  up  through  the  ceiling  as  I  had 
done  and  go  out  into  the  wonders  of  the  Uni- 
verse; and  I  should  stay  down  there  in  the 
hovel  and  amid  all  the  terrible  conditions,  and 
could  never  leave,  for  there  was  no  way  to  go 
without  the  machine,  and  then — well,  of  course 
I  would  have  to  stay  there  any  way,  for  I  could 
not  leave  the  old  woman,  some  one  must  stay 
to  take  care  of  her  and — why,  yes,  of  course, 
this  must  be  done,  just  as  always.  My 
machine  could  give  me  no  joy  if  I  knew  this 
poor  old  creature  was  down  there  alone  with 
no  one  to  take  care  of  her. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course!" 

But  a  great  gulp  came  in  my  throat,  and 
a  tear  trickled  down  my  cheek;  and  then  I 
knew  that  I  should  give  my  machine  away,  and 
I  should  never  have  it  for  my  very  own  again. 

The  greatest  thing  I  had  ever  had,  the  most 
precious  possession  of  my  life,  this  I  should 
give,  even  this.  I  should  offer  it  on  the  altar, 
a  sacrifice  to  Principle,  even  though  it  were 
the  gift  of  Principle. 

I  helped  the  boy  to  understand  its  workings. 
I  showed  him  its  mechanism,  its  adjustment, 
and  stearing-gear.  I  made  known  to  him  its 
cylinders  and  equipment;  and  then  I  lifted 
him  to  catch  its  rod  of  support  with  his  left 
hand  and  draw  his  body  upward  to  its  close 
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position.  I  lifted  his  right  arm  which  he 
thrust  upward  to  catch  with  his  right  hand 
the  arrow  of  direction. 

Instantly  the  arrow  pointed  and  shot  up- 
ward into  space;  and  I  watched  the  elevation 
in  quiet,  rapid  and  assured  flight.  Mount- 
ing on  and  on  I  watched  him  go  into  the 
distant  space  until  only  a  faint  gleam  was 
left  to  mark  his  heavenly  destiny. 

Closely  the  darkness  gathering  about  in  the 
regions  above  me,  yielded  to  material  condi- 
tions, and  the  ceiling  of  the  great  room  fell 
back  into  its  accustomed  place.  I  cast  my 
eyes  about  me  and  beheld  my  surroundings. 

Dreary,  desolate  darkness  and  gloom  per- 
vaded my  environment,  by  contrast  seemingly 
more  repugnant  than  before. 

The  buoyant  hopefulness  of  my  former 
mental  condition  stood  out  against  the  de- 
pressing and  degrading  influence  of  the  mortal - 
dream.  Yet  within  me  was  all  joy.  To  my 
surprise  I  marveled  at  the  exuberant  state  of 
feeling  which  possessed  me  and  I  felt  the 
necessary  energy  grow  big  within  me  to  per- 
form the  work  however  menial  which  fell  to 
my  determined  choice  in  service. 

I  meditated  and  began  to  analyze  my 
thought  and  philosophically  I  found  that  my 
serenity  and  peace  were  due  to  the  satisfac- 
tion I  felt  in  the  understanding  of  the  perfect 
law  of  God. 
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I  lifted  my  eyes  upward  in  thankfulness 
for  this  great  boon  of  comfort. 

And  there!  before  me!  to  my  enchanted 
gaze!  appeared  from  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness the  most  enhancing  illumination. 

A  great  machine  projected  its  brilliant  and 
glistening  lines,  larger,  more  all-encompassing 
than  my  imagination  could  have  conjured. 

Light  in  its  construction  simple  in  its  de- 
sign, but  powerful  beyond  all  human  reason. 

Even  then  I  looked  about  me  to  make  sure 
I  should  leave  nothing  undone,  and  in  the 
light  of  its  effulgent  beams  I  saw  the  great 
room  illumined  by  the  rays  from  this  dynamic 
radio  penetrating  to  the  uttermost  comers 
and  changing  the  great  dismal  room  into  a 
chamber  of  warmth  and  brightness  where  in 
peering  about  with  most  scrupulous  care  I 
found  nothing  remained.  The  filthiness,  the 
rubbish  and  debris  were  vanished.  The 
things  which  had  seemed  real  had  lost  them- 
selves in  their  native  nothingness.  The  place 
had  been  "garnished  and  swept  clean''  and 
nothing  remained  '* which  defileth — or  maketh 
a  lie.''  No  earthly  duty  was  left  to  me.  The 
chains  to  mortal  thought  were  sundered  and 
I  was  free. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  catch  my 
hold  and  swing  myself  into  place.  I  grasped 
the  arrow  as  the  boy  had  done  and  pointed  it 
heavenward.      Steadily,  slowly,  silently  the 
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great  monarch  of  strength  arose,  detaching 
itself  from  all  material  conditions. 

Sufficient  in  its  grace,  conscious  of  the 
ability  both  to  will  and  to  do  its  own  good 
pleasure,  I  rested  securely  in  the  embrace  of  its 
majestic  grandeur.  In  the  stillness  of  the 
eternal  allness  I  soared  aloft  into  the  limitless 
ether. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 
Hallelujah  to  the  children  of  men. 

Come,  ye  wise  men  of  Babylon! 

Come  forth,  ye  Chaldeans  and  soothsayeis 

And  read  me  the  interpretation  of  my  dream. 

In  accents  soft  and  voice  of  gentle  tone  but 
yet  far-reaching  volume  comes  the  answer, 
"Mind  is  its  own  Interpreter." 
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